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THE 
SUN IS LIFE 


“A 


The Sun is life. It is an old, old truth. In the Dark and 
Middle Ages the power of sunshine as a natural means of health 
and healing may have been neglected, but to-day the advance of 
Science has brought us full round to the glowing realities of 
another Sun Age. It is visible in the improved health of nations, 
in the bronzed bodies, active minds and the daring and enterprise 
of modern youth. They are children of the Sun Age. 


The certainty of sunlight—temperate, healthy sunlight—is one 
of the stimulating joys of a visit to South Africa. The glorious 
sea voyage, the abundance of fresh air, the rest and the complete 
change—all these factors provide a holiday that is one long sun- 
bath of recuperation. 


Tours to South Africa can be arranged with practical facilities 
and every convenience on application to the Director, Publicity and 
Travel Bureau, South Africa House, Trafalgar Square, London, 
W.C. 2, or the leading Tourist Agencies. 


Descriptive booklet, “ Holiday Tours in South Africa,” post 
free on request. 
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W. E. HURCOMB’S 


Until recently I held the world’s record for Van Goyen 
pictures, and still believe I hold the record for the highest prices 
for small sizes. One small Van Goyen I found at Eastbourne, 
another at Crawley, and a third at Netley, only last month. In 

each case I brought the picture away in the car when making 
gratuitous calls. In the aggregate less than £100 was expected by 
the owners, but the three realized between £2,000 and £3,000, 








Five weeks ago a lady saw my » of three silver sugar 
castors which realized £450, and asked me to visit her ancestral 
home near Derby, where I collected three (weight 230zs.), which 
sold for £590. I also collected about a hundredweight of other 
silver. We called again last week and brought away a Van 
Goyen (153in. by 214in.). It is known as the silver period, signed 
nd dated 1649 th secon ite! 














I hope to sell this and many other pictures on Sept. 2nd. 

Lest you forget, buy the Daily Telegraph or Morning Post any 
Saturday, The Times any Tuesday, or Truth any Wednesday, 
and read more about my activities. 

Those who have faith in the old and well-known firm of 
Hurcombs, Piccadilly, W.1 (entrance 1 Dover Street), Phone: 
Gerrard 5971—4, know that they always get a square deal. 


TRUE STORIES 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES’S APPEAL. 
“1 appeal | 


| 
to the men and women of our Empire to give generously in support | 
of this great Service—the Life-boats. I appeal not only as President | 
of the institution, but as Master of the Merchant Navy and Fishing 
EDWARD, P. 


Fleets.” 
EACH YEAR WE NEED 
1,000,000 FIVE SHILLINGS 
to maintain the Service, 
Please send your 5/- to-day, and be 
‘ONE IN A’ MILLION.’ 
Will you also remember the Life-boats in your Will? 


The Earl of Harrowby, George_F, Shee, M.A,, 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary, 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
_Life- Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W. c. 2. 
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PLAYER’S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


Sedative, gently soothing, 
gently clarifying Tobacco- 
smoke, with the obligation 
to a minimum of speech, 
surely gives human intc'!- 
lect and insight the best 
chance they can have— 


THOMAS CARLYLE. 
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FOLLOW THE SUN 


y nn CHRISTMAS & NEW YEAR 
é vq ” hail TOURS to 


SOUTH AFRICA 


By Mail Vessels from Southampton: 

Dec. 5 & 19, 1930. Jan. 2 & 30, 1931. 

REDUCED RETURN FARES TO 

CAPETOWN: £90 Ist class; £60 
2nd class; £30 3rd class. 


Fares to other S, African Ports on application, 





Write to: 
UNION’CASTLE 
The Head ate 4 West End 
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that the well 
dressed man 


enjoys his game in all weathers, 
though his clothes are so widely 
admired. Both aspects of his 
leisure are served by sleek, fine 
Linings in_ his clothes 
“COURTINE” LININGS—— 
woven by COURTAULDS. 
When ordering your sports (and 
everyday) attire, ask your Tailor 
to use only “COURTINE” 
LININGS —— and you will 
understand why the most 
active and well-dressed man 
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The name is 
on the selvedge. 


GUARANTEED FULLY SHRUNK. 
If any dificulty in obtaining “COURTINE” LININGS write direct to the Manu- 
facturers: COURTAULDS, LTD., 16, St. Martin’sle-Grand, LONDON, E.C.1 
























Everybody knows that “ Vapex” 
is good for colds, but the ‘‘ Magic 
Drop”? has many other valuable 
uses. 


Keep “ Vapex” at hand in the summer as well 
as in winter, because it will enable you to avoid 


Summer Headaches 
which are very depressing. Vapex may be 
applied to the forehead with the finger or 
cotton wool. Inaclose “ muggy ” atmosphere 
the refreshing “ Vapex” vapour quickly dispels 
the “stuffiness,” 


Travel Fatigue 
The air of railway carriages, buses, and ships’ 
cabins is apt to become very oppressive. 
Breathe “Vapex” from your handkerchief 
to keep the head clear—the penetrating vapour 
is wonderfully refreshing. 


Toothache 
In an emergency temporary relief may be 
obtained by rubbing the gum gently with the 
fingér or cotton wool moistened with “ Vapex.” 


Of Chemists, 2/- & 3/- per bottle 








MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C.2. 
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Ll ow is this 
Margaux or Madeira? 





A pretty predicament! But not to be wondered at 
when the only light in the wine cellar is candle-light. 
It’s just another example why people say that life is 
impossible in the country without electric light. 
How often do you wish you were able to touch a 
switch and have a rush of real light! Generous light 
upstairs and downstairs, in attic and cellar, within 
and without. Though you live in the depths of the 
country, in crib or mansion, you can have the comfort 


and convenience of electric light. The Chloride Bat- 





tery will bring it to you. 
Clifton Function, nr. Manchester. 


And the cost is not ruinous, Act while the thought is 
Please send me your tooklet on electric 


Recauunessessesesennd 








with you. Post the coupon to the makers of the lighting for country houses as marked. 
Chloride Battery for this valuable information. {|__| for small houses 
‘ A fer medium-sized hcuses , 
ve [| for large houses $ 
PINGING = 57252022 52 Woacecae deere ne Ae eee ee H 
J i ee nel 8 io loe alos, ot ae ae ec ee wenutae : 
THE CHLORIDE ELECTRICAL STORAGE COMPANY LTD. 8.8, 


Head Office: Clifton June, nr Menchester. London Ciice: 19 7/VictoriaiSt.c Ss Wek Fo occ chckcckccae mcacened Sehanckeaddenacteed ; 
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News of the Week 


General Hertzog and the Imperial Conference 
ae pleasant shadows of the next Imperial Conference 

lie upon us. General Hertzog, the Prime Minister 
of South Africa, and Mr. Havenga his Minister of Finance, 
have already arrived for a League meeting at Geneva 
and in readiness for the Conference. Mr. Scullin is on 
his way to England, and is the object of peculiar sympathy 
as at the moment when he faces the economic crisis of his 
country he is in bad health and had to be carried on board 
ship. It must have been a consolation to him that before 
he left Australia he saw powerful Committees in being 
for lessening the financial strain in accordance with the 
recommendations of Sir Otto Niemeyer. <A very interest- 
ing message from the Cape Town correspondent of the 
Times warns us that General Hertzog is bound to raise 
again at the Imperial Conference the question of Dominion 
“ freedom.” 





* * * * 


What does “ freedom” mean? Most people in this 
country fancied that the question was answered at 
the last Imperial Conference in 1926 by Lord Balfour’s 
famous formula about the equality of all the self- 


governing members of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. It is regrettable that although General Hertzog 
himself was satisfied by that formula he has been unable 
to convince many of his Dutch followers. The character 
of the agitation in South Africa for a further elucidation 
of “freedom” is expressed in the question ‘ Does 
freedom include the right of secession?” The Times 
correspondent tells us that the South African delegates 
at the Imperial Conference must get an answer to this 
question and that to do so is really their first business. 
* * * * 

General Hertzog admits that from his point of view 
the question is academic. It bears no relation to facts or 
probabilities. Ever since 1926 thoughts of secession 
have had no place in his mind. On the other hand, he 
will not be able to appease his critics unless he is able 
to assure them on the authority of the Conference that 
the freedom of a Dominion does include the right of 
secession. It seems to us in these circumstances that 
what some people will call the rash policy will be really 
the policy of greatest safety. The Conference, we think, 
ought to state plainly that freedom undoubtedly connotes 
the right of withdrawal from the Empire. Everybody 
knows that if Canada, Australia, New Zealand or South 
Africa by popular vote decided for withdrawal not a 
hand would be raised, not a shot would be fired, to 
prevent it. Mr. Bonar Law, a Conservative Prime 
Minister, admitted that years ago. What sound objection 
can there be, then, to stating the harmless truth in a 
formula? We cannot help expecting that in this 
matter General Hertzog will be as surprised and gratified 
by the understanding and tolerance of the Conference as 
he was in 1926, 

* * % * 

The real issue about freedom is much more likely 
to appear when discussions arise on the practical 
qualifications of Dominion freedom which are necessary 
to enable the Empire to present a solid front and a 
coherent policy to the world. General Smuts has often 
pointed out that the Dominions are too morbidly intent 
upon the assertion of their freedom within the Empire 
to remember the vast importance of solidarity in all 
the exterior aspects of Imperial policy. 

* e * x 

In a way a wise psychological attitude towards the 
Dutch demand in South Africa resembles what we take 
to be a wise psychological attitude towards India. 
There is no harm or risk in making a present of a truism 
conveyed in a formula if that formula convinces and 
satisfies those who claim it. When it comes to testing 
the reality of the formula the slow evolutionary pro- 
cession of events may be relied upon to relieve the timid 
of the burden of their heart-searchings. The proper 
question to put to real secessionists, of whom there 
are probably not many, is: “ Do you seriously want to 
break up the Empire or bring it to a deadlock in order to 
flatter yourself with an independence which will deprive 
you of the power to co-operate in a concerted policy that 
ought to be of infinite benefit to the world? If you do, 
you are preferring a self-regarding policy to a magnificent 


ideal.” 
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Western Australia and Federation ; 

Perhaps it was with an eye upon the Imperial Conference 
that Sir James Mitchell, the Premier of Western Australia, 
sent to the Times of Tuesday, a letter obviously intended 
to rally those who consider that Western Australia ought 
to secede from the Commonwealth of Australia. Western 
Australia has long been oppressed by a sense of being 
the Cinderella of Australia. The State is remote from 
the others, it is poorly populated, and it considers that it 
is grossly over-taxed for what favours it receives. The 
Premicr himself sces no solution but secession. He has 
no hope of better treatment as Federal affairs are con- 
ducted at present. The crumbling of the Federation 
and the emergence of an independent Western Australia 
surrounded by tariffs of her own would be a very serious 
matter—much too serious in our judgment to be 
approved on the special pleading of the Premier. If the 
grievances of Western Australia are not remediable within 
the Federation that impossibility has yet to be proved. 
We should be surprised if the Australians, now in a mood 
to tackle their difficulties valiantly, had not the wit and 
the spirit to tackle this one too. 

* * * * 
Labour and Australian Financial Reform 

We have written elsewhere in a leading article about 
the finances of Australia, and Mr. Kiddy has recorded 
the opinion of the City on the same subject. Here we 
need only add one other fact. A Conference of the New 
South Wales Labour Party has passed resolutions strongly 
hostile to the proposed reforms. The Conference 
demanded the rejection bodily of Sir Otto Niemeyer’s 
scheme and threatened any Labour Member of Parliament 
who accepted the scheme with expulsion from his Party. 
It also called for a repudiation of Australian War debts 
and a moratorium for the interest on all ordinary oversea 
debts. Some such counter-move to the general 
determination to put the country’s financial house in 
order was expected, but in the present mood of 
Australia it may have the effect of making people more 
resolute than ever not to be led astray again by the 
counsels which brought them to their present distress, 

* * * * 
The Australian Lesson and British Expenditure 

The transformation of opinion in Australia is bound 
to have some influence here and it will be interesting to 
watch the sequels. For example, there is now sitting 
the Three-Party inquiry into the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund. It will be extremely difficult for any 
Labour speaker in the face of what has happened in 
Australia to make out a case for deliberately removing 
the Fund from an actuarial basis—which for a long 
time has unhappily been no more than a theory—and for 
fixing grants disproportionate to the national revenue or to 
the revenue of individual industries. The greatest 
blessing would be if all the Parties could agree upon some 
scheme, as humane as possible of course, which would 
remove the whole question of unemployment grants 
from the haggling of the electoral market. Democracy 
might then be saved from the danger of falling into one 
of its deepest pits. No one can ignore the significance 
of the fact that the Australian political leaders, ‘* better 
taught” by bitter experience, have turned for their 
salvation to what the Labour Party is fond of 
contemptuously describing as the ‘“ Treasury point of 
view.” 

* * * * 

The sensitiveness of opinion here was curiously demon- 
strated on the London Stock Exchange on Wednesday 
when there was a sharp upward rise in all prices under 
the influence of political rumours of very little substance. 
It was wildly said that the leaders of the Parties had 


renee, 


agreed to form a Three-Party Coalition, that Mr. Snowden 
would retire, that an all-round 10 per cent. protective 
tariff would be introduced. The least incredible of these 
rumours is that about the 10 per cent. tariff. Even 
Free Traders who have made their doctrine a religion 
—and by this mistake served their doctrine very badly— 
have never disputed the propriety of tariffs for revenue 
when revenue was lacking. It is very likely that if 
there is a plain danger of a heavy deficit in the next 
Budget Labour and Liberals in conjunction will prefer 
a fixed all-round tariff for revenue to any so-called 
scientific tariff which puts a premium on skilful and 
persistent pleading by the industries and encourages 
every sort of log-rolling. 
* * * * 

India ‘ 

The news from the Frontier Province in India is 
better. The hostile Jashkars have been melting 
away, chiefly as the result of aerial bombardment ; 
the Mohmands who threatened trouble have not moved, 
and the Afridis are quiescent. The most active tribesmen 
keep themselves just within the borders of Afghanistan, 
Much regret is felt at the death of Captain Ashcroft 
who was treacherously killed when he had advanced 
in front of his men under an arrangement for a parley 
with a lashkar. It was characteristic of the tribesmen’s 
fighting code that when Captain Ashcroft’s men set 
upon the two murderers many of the tribesmen themselves 
helped them. Nothing could have been more thorough 
than the submission of the Massozai clan who readily 
submitted to all the terms imposed upon them at a 
jirga. They said in excuse for their recent attacks that 
they had been misled and they implored the British 
Political Agent to inform the Viceroy that they would 
never again receive members of the Congress in their 
country. 

* * » ” 

Meanwhile, nothing is known of the progress of the 
peace movement in India, though contradictory rumours 
are numerous. There is no optimism among those who 
are looking for peace, though it is worth noticing that Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru, who has been interviewing Mr. 
Gandhi with official sanction said, “It is my fervent 
belief that India never had a greater friend than Lord 
Irwin.” <A large meeting of Europeans engaged in 
business in Calcutta has passed a resolution calling 
upon the Government no longer to yield to agitators. 
It is always difficult to assess at its right value the 
declarations of the European merchants in Calcutta. 
They are most naturally aggrieved by the paralysis 
of their business and they speak with the fervour of men 
who have suffered greatly. But it is another question 
whether a business man’s policy or a statesman’s policy 
will in the long run serve everybody best. In 1857 
the Europeans of Calcutta were the unsparing traducers 
of ‘Clemency Canning,” but history is now written 
from Canning’s point of view, not theirs. It was certainly 
not in response to the Calcutta resolution, but in the con- 
sistent pursuit of his own policy, that the Viceroy on 
Wednesday authorized the arrest at Delhi of Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya, Mr. V. J. Patel, Dr. Ansari and 
other members of the Working Committee of the Congress. 
The Working Committee was, of course, long ago declared 
an unlawful association. 

* * * * 
The Duke of York’s Second Daughter 

On the evening of Thursday, August 21st, at Glamis 
another daughter was born to the Duke and Duchess of 
York. The succession to the Throne is thus made more 
secure than ever. Had the baby been a boy he would 
have been third in the succession; the new Princess is 
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fourth in the succession. Rejoicings in this happy event 
have been universal and genuine. The Duke of York, 
by his unremitting and modest performance of public 
duties, has amply confirmed the popular affection which 
he began by enjoying as the son of his father. The 
Duchess of York has captured hearts everywhere by her 
grace, vivacity and generous disposition. We cannot 
hope anything better for the new Princess than that she 
will grow up happily among the traditions which seem 
to be assured to her. 
* * * xk 

Cotton and the Bankers 

There is a serious hitch in the negotiations between the 
reformers of the Lancashire cotton trade and the Bankers’ 
Industrial Development Company which represents the 
Bank of England and which (through the mouths of Mr. 
Thomas and Mr. Clynes) promised financial support for 
satisfactory schemes of amalgamation. It appears now 
that the Bankers insist on confining their support to 
schemes for re-equipment. They are unwilling to find 
money for those cash adaptations which are almost 
inevitable when great firms enter into a merger. Lanca- 
shire has been taken by surprise and complains that the 
Bankers’ policy is tantamount to saying that stable 
businesses shall be subject to the same terms as necessarily 
have to be put up with by virtually insolvent businesses. 
In fine, the argument is that if there is to be no aid for 
cash adaptations the most important proposed amalga- 
mations will become impossible. The delay in 
Rationalization which is introduced by this dispute is 
most regrettable, but one cannot help seeing that any 
cautious Banker has reason for saying that he will not 
pay for past mistakes in the capitalizing of industry. 
We do not know enough of the details to have a decided 
opinion, but we trust that the essential facts will quickly 
be made known. 

* * * * 
The Bromley By-Election 

The campaign for the by-election at Bromley might 
be staged almost just as it is for a comedy. Lord 
Rothermere’s United Empire Party has put forward its 
own candidate, Mr. V. C. Redwood, in opposition to the 
Unionist candidate, and thus opposes the one Party 
which has the power to achieve what Lord Rothermere 
desires. Lord Beaverbrook, however, even more than 
Lord Rothermere, is the prophet of Empire Free Trade, 
which is the object of the United Empire Party. And 
what does Lord Beaverbrook do ? He has taken no active 
part in the campaign, but has pointed out that he does 
not belong to the United Empire Party. He is simply 
a “Crusader” for Empire Free Trade, whereas Lord 
Rothermere’s beliefs are a faggot in which Empire Free 
Trade is only one stick. The Liberal candidate hopes 
to profit by all this Disunited Imperialism. 

* * * * 

Meanwhile the Unionist Central Office has unkindly 
issued a dossier of Mr. Redwood, According to this 
statement, when Mr. Redwood was a member of the 
Queensland Legislature, he threw over the Government, 
of which he was a nominal supporter, to help the Socialists, 
and he voted for just such a nationalizing policy as he 
now condemns. It is also said that he became a public, 
singer under the name of Sehor Vernon Brisbani. Weli 
Mr. Redwood may genuinely have changed his mind, 
and we shall not blame him for that. Nor are we inclined 
to blame him for becoming Sejior Brisbani any more than 
we are inclined to blame that exquisite songstress of 
Melbourne for becoming Melba. Mr. Redwood’s situation 
is sufficiently comic apart from all that. But no doubt 
the Unionist Central Office knows its business and under- 


stands the value in such a constituency as Bromley of 
piling up ridicule. 
* * * * 

The Duke of Northumberland 

The Duke of Northumberland, whose death we regret to 
record at the age of fifty, was politically a representative 
of an outlived age. But he could, and always did, state 
his case with all the intelligence of his family and with 
fearlessness and honesty. He was a “ diehard ” who had 
no faith in the League of Nations and all those new 
movements for the preservation of peace of which the 
League is the focus and emblem. Asa great coalowner he 
frequently came into conflict with Labour, but the best 
proof of his frankness and his personal simplicity was 
that his hottest opponents liked and admired him. His 
evidence before the Coal Commission will be remembered 
for the clearness and courage with which he held to his 
argument. He had a particular contempt for the Coalition 
Government as such, and did his best to smash it. Asa 
soldier he performed admirable service. In some of his 
writings before the War he predicted the exact course of 
the German attack which was to come in 1914. 

* * * * 


Sir Aston Webb 

Sir Aston Webb, the distinguished architect who has 
died at the age of eighty-one, has left his mark all over the 
country, and especially in London, in large buildings which 
reach a general standard of impressiveness. It cannot 
be said that he created a school of imitators, but he earned 
and deserved respect for his high aims and sincerity. 
Many of the largest new buildings in Central London and 
in the City are his, and he will particularly be remembered 
by the Victoria and Albert Museum and the Imperial 
College of Science and Technology in South Kensington 
—hbetter in their interior than their exterior qualities— 
the new Mall with the Admiralty Arch, the refacing of 
Buckingham Palace and the Naval College at Dartmouth. 
Sir Aston received the unusual honour for an architect 
of being elected President of the Royal Academy, and 
the American Institute of Architects chose him as the 
first recipient of their gold medal. He was a passionate 
lover of London and a visionary about its future. 

* * * * 


The Deciding Test Match 

The last Test Match already seems old history although 
it reached its end since our last issue was printed. The 
slashing victory of the Australians by an innings and thirty- 
nine runs was thoroughly well earned. They outplayed 
the English side at every point of the game. They were 
a much better team than anyone here suspected when 
they arrived. A displeasing accompaniment of the 
matches was the querulous and didactic criticisms of 
many of the writers in the Press. If the Selection Com- 
mittee should not be regarded as enjoying by right the 
immunity of an umpire, it should at all events be criticized 
with restraint. The unfair critics can hardly require to 
be told that to destroy confidence is a dangerous form of 
“defeatism.” Possibly the training and the process of 
choosing Test Match cricketers require to be better 
organized, but, if so, we must make up our minds whether 
the Tests deserve to be taken even more seriously than 
they are now—at the expense of county cricket, which, 
not so many years ago, held the first place in esteem. 

* * * * 

Bank Rate, 8 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. on 
May Ist, 1930. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
10313; on Wednesday week, 103}3; a year ago, 101% ; 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 92; on 
Wednesday week, 91}; a ycar ago, 854. Conversion Loan 
(34 per cent.) was on Wednes Jay 78} x.d.; on Wednesday week, 
79}; a year ago, 72§ x.d. 
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Palestine and the League 


)\VERY healthy British reader of the Report issued 

4 by the Permanent Mandates Commission on last 
year’s disturbances in Palestine must be feeling a little 
sore. He observes that the Mandates Commission 
reads a homily to Great Britain upon miscalculations— 
due to a gencrous optimism—which Great Britain has 
herself freely acknowledged and is now practically 
correcting ; and he fails to find in the recommendations 
of the Commission any useful constructive advice except 
that economic development. is the real cure for that 
strife between Arabs and Jews which has hitherto baffled 
every attempted remedy. Unfortunately, this advice 
about economic development is only a disguised form 
of saying that the hard-driven British taxpayer ought 
to put his hand deeper than ever into his pocket 
for the honour of making a success of the Mandate in 
Palestine. 

The Mandates Commission talks about having warned 
Great Britain several times of the inadequacy of her 
troops and police for keeping the peace. But British 
students of the recent history of Palestine will be at a 
loss to know when these warnings were given. They 
will remember, on the contrary, tributes by certain 
members of the Mandates Commission to the unprovo- 
sative British policy in Palestine which with no con- 
spicuous show of force—indeed, with a constantly 
dwindling display of it—contrived to prevent any serious 
rioting from racial or religious causes. The thought 
leaps hotly. and inevitably to the lips of the British 
reader: ‘‘ Does the Mandates Commission really mean, 
as it seems to imply, that efter all the only way to govern 
Palestine is to impose a peace upon Jew and Arab by a 
large garrison and a ubiquitous gendarmerie? If that 
is to be the orthodox doctrine of the League, nething 
will have been changed as a result of the War but a 
few names. We may say that we live now in an age 
of peace, but the methods of preserving the peace will 
be the old methods of those who assumed force to be 
inevitable.” . 

We have tried thus to describe the first ruffled feclings 
of the normal Briton; but although we think these 
feelings natural enough, we must hasten to say that it 
would be a disastrous error if resentment were allowed 
to set the tone of comment in this country or, still worse, 
to determine the bearing of any British Government 
towards the Mandates Commission. The reply of the 
British Government to the criticisms of the Mandates 
Commission which has been published together with 
those criticisms says all that is necessary in the way 
of a rejoinder. 

Even a rejoinder so moderate in its firmness as this 
necessarily leaves unexpressed the moral of the present 
contention, for expressions of this sort have no place 
in official correspondence. The British people will go 
quite astray, however, if they do not point the moral for 
themselves. It is a wholesome thing, though often 
surprising and disagreeable, to see ourselves as others 
see us. We may think with justice that others see us 
most unfairly, but there will be no hope of settling the 
affairs of the world by international discussion and by 
bringing world-wide opinion, which is the arbiter of 
the future, to bear on intricate and delicate problems 
unless we make up our minds to accept the truism that 
the world is composed of all kinds of men and all kinds 
of opinions. Although the Report of the Mandates 
Commission seems to us to be wide of the mark, con- 
tradictory in some of its statements, and as altogether 
less useful than the very businesslike and frank Report 


of the Shaw Commission, we cannot for a moment doubt 
its good faith. 

The members of the Mandates Commission obviously 
took their work seriously, and even at points where 
they are mistaken they are in intention holding up a 
high ideal for those who are trusted to carry out the 
League’s instructions. Real discussion involves hearing 
everybedy’s opinion, however unexpected or startling 
it may be. The world is only beginning its experiments 
in regulating international affairs by conference, and it 
would be fatal to shrink from the superficial incon- 
veniences of the method. So far the experiments have 
yielded much more success than failure, and some of 
those who gloomily prophesied twelve years ago the 
collapse of the League would not like to be reminded 
now of the exact wording of their predictions. 

Great Britain, rightly proud of her pioneer work in 
colonial administration, was perhaps a target too easy 
and tempting to be resisted by some members of the 
heterogeneous Mandates Commission. We can all under- 
stand the motive of those ancient Athenians who, weary 
of hearing Aristides described as “‘ The Just ’—if the 
shadowy legend be true—inscribed his name en their 
oyster shells for banishment without probably con- 
fessing to themselves that the reason for their condemna- 
tion was so slender. It is naturally remembered by 
Englishmen that the rising in Syria, when a part of 
Damascus was indiscriminately and unnecessarily bom- 
barded, passed without censure from the Mandates 
Commission ; yet if the reason for the present strictures 
of the Mandatory Power in Palestine is that Great 
Britain was expected to be faultless, it is not for Great 
Britain to complain. 

The chief issue of historical fact between the Mandates 
Commission and the Shaw Commission is whether the 
riots of August, 1929, in Palestine were directed against 
the Mandatory Power as such or merely against the 
principle embodied in the Mandate. The Mandates 
Commission says that the excesses which the Arabs 
committed against the Jews ‘ were ultimately due to 
the political disappointments which they attributed to 
the partics concerned in the Mandate, and_ primarily 
to the British Government.” Unfortunately for those 
who accept the view of the Mandates Commission, the 
British Government have repeatedly offered to associate 
Arabs and Jews in a form of representative Government 
which would be compatible with the obligations of the 
Mandate, but these offers have invariably been refused 
by the Arabs. The Arabs, in truth, have so far steadily 
refused to co-operate politically with the Jews because 
they resent the whole principle of the Mandate. The 
one political system which they would accept would deny 
that principle. 

Nowhere has there becn quite such a difficulty as that 
in Palestine, where both Arabs and Jews claim to be 
the original possessors of the land. Undoubtedly the 
Jews were there before the Arabs; but the Arabs have 
been the practical and lawful occupants for a thousand 
years. Without declaring for either one of the possible 
answers to a conundrum which is as elusive as the 
question, ‘* Which came first, the owl or the egg?” the 
Mandatory Power has done its best to act impartially 
in the highly complex task of making Palestine a Jewish 
National Home while “* safeguarding the civil and religious 
rights of all the inhabitants irrespective of race and 
religion.” This latter duty, an essential element in the 
British task, has been strangely ignored by the Mandates. 
Commission, 
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When all has been said, by far the most important 
fact in this affair is that the Mandates Commission is in 
no visible danger because it has given a shock to British 
susceptibilities. Great Britain has her own case, and 
has stated it squarely. In this country most of us 
believe that the Mandates Commission might have 
written its Report differently if it had had before it all 
the evidence which came before the Shaw Commission. 
But the Mandatory system, with its necessary directing 


head—the Permanent Commission—not only survives 
but is vigorous. If the system flourished only in a 
particularly favourable soil or climate we might 
indeed doubt its final worth, but in the experience of 
to-day we can say that it is a hardy plant which 
emerges undamaged from curiously adverse conditions. 
And for those who believe ardently in the League 
and its machinery this is an extremely encouraging 
fact. 


The Economic Crisis in Australia 


HE sudden awakening of the Australians—both 
Ministers and people—to the seriousness of their 
economic situation has been one of the more dramatic 
episodes of national finance. For several years there 
have been whisperings about the recklessness of Australian 
borrowing and expenditure. Investors in London had 
notoriously become shy of taking part in fresh Australian 
loans. 

Orthodox economists said that the characteristic 
“Labour” policy in Australia of meeting each fresh 
economic need with another loan, and of invariably 
yielding to the demand of the secondary producers in 
the Australian towns that their troubles should be eased 
by a further rise in the tariff wall, must end in disaster. 
Labour economists could only beg us to wait a while 
longer and see. The Australian Paradise, they said, 
might continue, after all, to be the Paradise of the wage- 
earner. The best way to sell goods was to increase the 
consuming capacity of the wage-earner and that was 
exactly what was being done in Australia. Whatever 
truth there may be in the theory of increasing con- 
suming capacity by means of high wages—and there is an 
undeniable truth in it—it is evident now that the theory 
was pressed much too far. 

Australia has taken fright, and with a spirit which 
we can compare only with that in which she plays cricket, 
she has determined to balance every Budget in the 
country, Federal and State Budgets alike, to cease 
borrowing, to pay all her debts, to put up with all the 
self-denials which may be necessary for the purpose, 
and to stand forth again as an unquestionably solvent 
country. We cannot but be impressed by this national 
determination. We admire it as much as we were dis- 
concerted by the financial optimism which has made 
it necessary. 

The Conference of the Federal and State Governments 
has been greatly helped by Sir Otto Niemeyer, of the 
Bank of England, who was called in as an adviser. He 


seems to have made a quick and complete mastery of 


Australian finance, and he pointed out that under the 
existing conditions there was no hope of a Budget 
equilibrium or an exchange equilibrium. Several debts, 


The Church in 


_ [This article is one of the series which we have been publishing 
in connection with the Lambeth Conference.—Eb. Spectator.] 
FPXHE work of the church in this part of the world 
is as varied as the province is wide. The six 
island dioceses are peopled with white and coloured 
folk, and here the main work is done. It is an old- 
established work, no longer missionary in character, 
and it is built upon the old traditions of Colonial life, 
with parish churches, parish boundaries, parish loyalties— 
so much like our familiar English life that if it were not 
for the tropical setting, the dusky faces, and the almost 
sensuous fervour of the singing, you might imagine your- 
self, on a West Indian Sunday, to be worshipping in an 


both domestic and external, had not been funded and a 
long programme of public works had been drawn up 
without any financial provision. Luckily, as no external 
loans mature for two years, Australia has that unusually 
long period to save herself. 

He described with conciseness and point a situation 
which has been more dimly seen by observers here. 
The standard of living has been raised out of all pro- 
portion to Australian productivity. The natural optimism 
of the Australians has been fed to some extent by the 
fact that prices for their exports temporarily remained 
considerably higher than the prevailing prices elsewhere. 
Thus the epoch of illusion was prolonged. Inevitably 
Australian prices must be affected by the prices of other 
countries. Since 1925, which Sir Otto chose as a base 
for comparison, prices in Australia have fallen about 
five points, whereas in Canada, New Zealand and South 
Africa they have fallen ten points, in the United States 
eleven, and in Great Britain seventeen. Such figures 
suggested long ago a further fall in the primary products 
of Australia—wool and wheat—as inevitable. Sir Otto 
said he hoped that wool, which has crashed, had already 
reached its lowest level, but that it was impossible to 
say the same of wheat. 

Protectionists who believe in Protection as a good in 
itself will dispute Sir Otto’s opinion that when the 
secondary producer gets increased shelter from a raised 
tariff wall he is enjoying this help at the expense of 
the primary producer, but we believe that to be a 
true statement of the case. The real cure for the ills 
of the secondary producer in Australia, as of all pro- 
ducers and as everywhere, is a radical lessening of costs. 

The typical Australian answer to higher prices for 
domestic necessaries has been to raise both tariffs and 
wages. The one thing has tended to cancel the other. 
Between 1914 and 1928 Australian productivity increased 
by only about 1 per cent. per capita—a rate appreciably 
below that of all other producing countries. Now the 
truth is recognized. We cannot call this anything less 
than a great event, with a significance by no means 
confined to Australia. We wish Australia well in her 
gallant adventure of “ seeing it through. 


the West Indies 


old English country church. You would be, too; for 
nobody will reach the heart of the West Indian church 
and people who does not realize and feel that here, in spite 
of differences of climate and of race, a lesser England 


”? 


lives and flourishes. 
This is the West Indian church in her domestie charac- 


ter. She is English with many differences; for her 
people make up a bewildering variety of types: lonely 


sponge-fishers of the Bahamas ; the remote communities 
of some of the outlying Antiguan islands; the village 
labourers of the fruit and sugar estates; the town-bred 
people of the ports; and always the solid background 
of a white Colonial society, conservative and enterprising, 
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insular and with wide interests ; a tower of strength to 
their communities and to the church. All these are, so 
to speak, the regular family. But the province has 
fascinating embroideries to its skirts. The Indians of the 
Central American forests, Chinese coolies, East Indian 
immigrants; Mr. Abel’s savages of Green Mansions ; 
the colours, tongues, and religions of the East; and, 
touching these, modern industrial life in all its vigour, 
where the Church reaches our own peopk overseas, in the 
oil-fields of Trinidad and Venezuela and the scattered 
English-speaking communities from Honduras — to 
Panama. 

Our structure is characteristically Anglican ; but it has 
not been imposed upon a race which could have offered 
us a structure of its own. The Church opened her full 
work of conversion in the West Indies at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. The black and coloured 
people were slaves ; and they had been slaves for nearly 
two hundred years. The system under which they 
suffered had not obliterated the salient characteristics 
which they brought with them from Africa. They were 
emotional, volatile, humorous, affectionate, and super- 
stitious, as they are to-day. But it had obliterated their 
tribal life. For good or evil they had forgotten their 
past. For them it had perished. The only world they 
knew was the white man’s world. They were children 
in a grown-up civilization, and it was a civilization 
stamped with the character and genius of Englishmen, 
The Church took faets as she found them. Her converts 
must be fitted into the only world they knew. They 
were a black phrase in a white context, and there they 
had to stay. And the event proved that our Anglican 
structure is much more clastic and accommodating than 
we often think it is. For there is no sign whatever that 
it does violence to anything of value in the coloured 
man’s nature, or fails to satisfy his spiritual needs. So 
his church, his liturgy, his discipline, are ours. He 
makes a sincere and intensely devout churchman; and 
you cannot doubt, when you see his devetion and happi- 
ness, and learn to know him, that wherever else the 
system might fail, here it succeeds, and succeeds 
admirably. 

But to leave him there in church, chanting the decorous 
melodies of Hymns Ancient and Modern, would be to 
libel him as a mere imitation of his white neighbour in 
the pew, experiencing religion at second-hand. He is 
very far from being that. He pours into our traditional 
church life, which to us sometimes appears to be dead 
because it is sometimes dull, his own genius for religious 
experience, and makes old things perpetually new. With 
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us, tradition tends to diminish our active spiritual life 
to a cold lunar radiance ;_ with him it is a living light, 
There is little more than a century between him and his 
forefathers’ tremendous awakening. He is an arly 
Christian, near to the first sources of the living Church ; 
and he brings to his faith not only a gift of emotion 
passionately sustained, but the vigour of a recent revela- 
tion. Thus he gives back much for what has been given 
him ; and, chiefly, a faith which, however fixed in form, 
never hardens into convention, and a sense of personal 
contact with Christ in prayer and sacrament, which is 
to him as vivid as the sea and sunlight are to his eyes, 
For him the seen and unseen interpenctrate, and if this 
makes him still prone to superstitious usages, it keeps 
him and the Church free from the danger of a formal 
and merely acquiescent faith. 

This personal element has its lowlier uses, too, and 
binds him to his parish and his parish priest. Every 
West Indian parish is a family party, and the parish 
priest is the father of many households. He sits 
upon the summit of all their domestic celebrations 
as the honoured guest ; he shares their trials and their 
griefs ; he reconciles them when they quarrel, disciplines 
them when they misbehave ; works, walks, rides, sails, 
prays with them; not because of “ must ” or “ ought,” 
but beeause if you are a father that is just how things 
must be. Is this too close a way of packing souls and 
bodies together? Not at all. It certainly makes life 
exacting for the parish priest ; but then every exaction 
is more than repaid by fidelity and love, and an atmo: 
sphere in which the faith can grow and thrive. 

And the people give as they love, without reckoning. 
With the exception of Barbados, where there is still an 
establishment, the West Indian church is self-supporting. 
The S. P. G. gives what help it can, and what it gives 
makes all the difference in communities many of which 
are disastrously poor. Without it some of the dioceses— 
Antigua, for instance—could not make two ends meet. 
The white people give generously, but they are neither 
many nor rich; and apart from this, the coloured people 
are the sole support of the Church, 

Finally, if a West Indian may say so without vain- 
glory, the world might profitably go to school in the 
West Indies. For we are solving the colour problem, 
White and coloured worship side by side, and, although 
we have not finished yet, we know that both races are 
learning a mutual understanding and respect. This is 
perhaps our greatest source of strength, as it is certainly 
our greatest service to the Church at large and to mankind. 

Joun E, Levo. 


Humanely Obtained Futs 


[The writer of this article is the Editor of the British Fur Trade, 
which is the chief organ of the Fur Trade in this country. His 
suggestions are of particular interest now, when the fur sales are 
beginning.—Eb. Spectator.] 


A’ a journalist intimately in touch with the fur trade 

of Great Britain my interest was touched by 
the Spectators recent leadership of a Press campaign 
to ensure the humane killing of fur animals; and, at the 
same time, my conception of the futility of many of the 
enthusiasts’ letters and plans has prompted me to suggest 
what appears to me the sole practical method of attacking 
the problem. 

I do not propose to discuss the many assertions of the 
existence of cruelty in fur animal trapping, as they are 
really beside the mark ; although I should not be human 
if I did not ache to point out how few of these are based 
on anything but information at second or third hand, on 


statements scarcely so substantiated by personal obser- 
vation of recent practice (the world becomes yearly more 
humane, even in the wilds, and what held good two 


generations ago does not necessarily do so to-day) 
as to be acceptable as evidence in Law Court 


procedure. 

But I will concede to the humanitarians that cruelty 
may be as inherent in the trapping of fur animals as it is 
in Nature’s ways of ending their lives, if they will concede 
—to save time—what is unquestionably a fact—that 
however desirable, no method is feasible by which such 
cruelty can be prevented, the areas over which the 
animals are trapped being too vast to make supervision 
possible. 

What then is left ?. Frankly, as the world lives to-day, 
the only way to prevent a body of men pursuing some 
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undesired practice is to make it cease to pay them. We 
aim to do so by penalizing laws if we are in the majority 
of the nation; but when, as in this case, the advocates 
of an altered course are in a tiny minority, other methods 
must be found or the practice be accepted as unalterable. 

Now, in addition to the body of humane opinion re- 
sponsible for this movement, there is in this country an 
immense public possessed of, shall we say, an uncom- 
fortable but rather tractable conscience. As individuals, 
this class would prefer to buy guaranteed ‘ uncruelly ” 
obtained furs; but, lacking the supply of such furs and 
realizing that subscribing to the principle at present 
would mean going without furs, scruples are “‘ blanketted” 
under refusal to face the issue. 

If means could be found by which supplies could be 
assured to retailers in sufficient quantity to make it a 
“business proposition,” propaganda would soon give 
birth to a public demanding furs with a humanely-killed 
guarantee. That is the direction in which constructive 
work can take place. In this country fur farming has 
concentrated on rearing silver foxes, muskrats and mink 
—only the former being in appreciable numbers. The 
value of this to the humanely killed fur animal advocates 
lies in the fact that, almost without exception (without 
any, in this country, as far as the writer’s knowledge 
goes) farmed fur animals are killed instantaneously 
either by chloroforming them in a lethal chamber or by 
hypodermic injection. 

The importance of fur farming arises not only from its 
promise of a new and paying land industry for this 
country, but also from the accepted fact that the supply 
of wild fur-bearers is gradually—in some cases rapidly — 
lessening. Therefore, this new industry has already 
attracted the active interest of fur traders and furriers, 
which means that it has not to live down any trade 
prejudice or vested interests in order to find acceptance 
for its output. 

Fur-farming owes its start to a young farmer named 
Dalton (now Sir Charles Dalton) who, between 1879 and 
1889, experimented to see whether the black fox could 
not be raised in captivity, and during that period suc- 
eeeded in rearing the first penned fox family. To-day, 
the fox farms in Canada number 3,067, while the total 
of silver fox cubs born in these establishments was 
38,068 in 1926 and 45,750 in 1927. These farms sold 
17,555 silver foxes in 1926 for pelts and 10,514 for breeding 
purposes, while the following year these figures had 


increased respectively to 20,890, and 12,804. The value 
of foxes sold alive for stock was $2,501,816. 

Germany has some six hundred fur farms; fur animal 
breeding in Switzerland is under the direct encourage- 
ment and assistance of the Government; Austria has 
about twenty silver fox and seventy smaller fur animal 
farms; the Czechoslovakian Government — strongly 
supports the Union of Czechoslovakian Fur Anima! 
Breeders and also owns a model farm on which experi- 
ments for the benefit of breeders are carried on ; Norway 
imported a pair of silver foxes in 1913, but the War 
suspended development of the industry and it was not 
until 1924 that it realiy found its feet. Thereafter the 
figures for 1926, 1927 and 1928, which are respectively 
2,735, 6,328, and 14,379 registered silver foxes, show 
how convinced of its permanence and profitable nature 
are the Norwegians. It may be added that last year 
there was a still greater increase in the numbers 
of foxes on the Norwegian farms. Following after 
these, the British industry makes a small show, being 
carried out on only about sixty silver fox farms, 
but, now that it has started, it is going rapidly ahead 
and the established farms have already proved that 
silver fox breeding can be successfully practised in 
almost every part of Great Britain. 

So much for British fur farming. The question arises 
now as to the method of turning its advent to the 
furtherance of humanitarian methods in obtaining furs, 
and here I can only say that, after reminding those 
interested of the painlessness of the farmed animals’ 
deaths, the way seems open for some linking up of the 
mutual interests of the humanitarians and the fur 
farmers. Were I to venture into a forecast of a possible 
solution, at once practical and economic, I should hint 
at some central body founding an experimental fur 
farm upon which satisfactory types of would-be fur 
farmers could be trained, and, afterwards, possibly 
financed, and from which stock could be rented to them 
while getting on their own feet. From such a farm, 
which would undoubtedly be self-supporting if properly 
run, the impetus to co-operation could be given which 
would draw all the increasingly great supply of British- 
bred, humanely-killed animals (there would be no need 
to stop at silver fox breeding) into the hands of a central 
selling organisation. Only by some such means can I 
see any possibility of anyone in this country exercising 
any control over the methods of fur taking. 


The Social Function of War 


ts is the fashion nowadays to decry war, and to 
subseribe to Mr. Norman Angell’s thesis, that 
war can be profitable neither to the victors nor to the 
vanquished. That thesis has now been challenged, 
by Mr. R. G. Hawtrey in Economic Aspects of Sovereignty 
(Longmans, 9s.). He holds that war has _ hitherto 
performed a definite social and economic function. 
Like a Chinese general, who lately explained that the 
civil wars in his country are only “an inexperienced 
method of parliamentary change,” Mr. Hawtrey holds 
that war between nations is merely an inexperienced 
method of opening up neglected areas for economic 
development. He seeks to show that war may be not 
only profitable to the victors, but necessary to the 
welfare of human society, and that unless we can devise 
some machinery which will perform its function with 
less waste of human life and energy, war will continue 
to be necessary and to recur. He arrives at this 
conclusion by an examination of the economic functions 
of sovereign powers. 


Mr. Angell maintains that sovereignty is not the same 
as possession, and in this Mr. Hawtrey concurs. He 
argues, however, that the sovereign power exercises 
over its territory some of the powers which correspond 
to those of the landlord over a private estate and that 
these powers are particularly great in relatively un- 
developed regions. They relate to concessions, safe- 
guarding of monopolistic industries and services such 
as the supply of water and electricity, granting of way- 
leaves, &c. They can all be used to further the advantage 
of the sovereign power by favouring its own adherents 
—a new term carefully defined by Mr. Hawtrey—and 
conferring on them the opportunities for profit-making 
which these powers imply. They are therefore very 
valuable and particularly so in undeveloped regions 
where the opportunities for profit-making are greater than 
in “old countries.” The opportunities have become 
particularly valuable since the advent of the industrial 
revolution increased the power of capital, and modern 
conditions of war also make the possession of mobile 
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capital resources, such as are fostered by trade between a 
country and its dependencies, a military asset of the first 
importance. Power of this sort is therefore a means 
to further power and under international anarchy no 
nation can afford to be left behind in the struggle for 
power, since discrimination in a new territory may put 
all other adherents but those of the sovereign at a 
disadvantage in that territory for centuries. 

Nor is this danger averted when all the politically 
vacant land has been taken up. The decay of the 
sovereign power, or its inefficiency on the economic side, 
or the decline in the birth rate of its adherents, may 
cause a territory to fall behind in development, and 
thus become a temptation to all those powers who are 
feeling the pressure of their population on their natural 
resources. Under the present system, or at least that 
which prevailed before the establishment of the League 
of Nations, namely, international anarchy, thecommon way 
of transferring territory from the sovereignty of an 
inefficient power to that of an efficient one, and thus 
making its resources fully available for development, 
was by war. War itself is, of course, evil, but the ends 
for which it is undertaken, even if we take the real 
and not the ostensible ends, are not evil but good. 

Out of this valley of despair there are two possible 
ways. Machinery must be created which will either 
prevent discrimination by the sovereign power in favour 
of its adherents, or will provide without war for the 
transfer of sovereignty from one power to another, when 
the transfer shall seem desirable in the economic or other 
interests of the world. The trouble is that at present 
the persons exercising the sovereign power in all nations 
regard discrimination not as an evil, nor even so much 
as a political necessity or duty, though both these views 
are current, but as a law of nature. The Mandates 


system of the League of Nations, following the 
tradition of the British Empire prevents, in the 
territories which are administered under it, open 


discrimination in the form of duties or legal penalties, 
but it cannot prevent the “ natural” discrimination 
which is based on the sympathy between two adherents 
of the same Power, and, moreover, it does not cover 
much of the territory which may come into dispute. 

The solution will, in any case, have to be a drastic one. 
Any possible machinery for conciliation or arbitration 
must perpetuate the struggle for power, because in the 
last resort it is power which sways the solution in any 
such form of organized bargaining. It is difficult to 
avoid Mr. Hawtrey’s conclusion that what is necessary 
is some super-national authority of a judicial rather than 
a conciliatory nature, for nothing else can finally override 
sovereign rights in the same way that a national legislature 
overrides private rights. This the League does not at 
present supply, except for mandated territories through 
the Mandates Commission. 

There is another reason. The co-operation of the United 
States is essential for the proper organization of peace, 
but she is inhibited from this co-operation very largely 
by the fear that she may be held to have assumed “‘ moral 
responsibility for maintaining the political and territorial 
status quo,” to quote Mr. Wickham Steed in the May 
number of the Review of Reviews. Mr. Steed goes on 
to quote an article in the New York World, in which it 
is stated that there is as yet ‘no adequate political 
equivalent of war.” Without this equivalent it will 
probably never be possible to convince the United States 
that Exrope is really peaceful in intention, and upon this 
rock of scepticism will founder all attempts to bring about 
world-wide co-operation in the work of peace. 


NEMO, 





Cromwell and the Churches 


— motor-car has made it easier for us to see our 
own country and has fostered that love of the 
past which is instinctive in Englishmen. Quiet folk plan 
tours of the cathedrals or visit all the churches and other 
ancient monuments in a particular district. It is hardly 
surprising that many of them are impressed, not merely 
by the wealth that remains of mediaeval glories, but also 
by the plain evidence of the wealth that has been des- 
troyed. Yet it is matter for wonder, in view of the 
amount of public money spent on the teaching of history, 
that the chief responsibility for this destruction is popus 
larly laid upon Cromwell. 

There is no trustworthy evidence to show that Cromwell 
was an iconoclast. His whole career proves the opposite, 
He had a passion for law and order: he was not petty- 
minded. He did not approve of Laud and the High 
Church party, but he was no fanatic with a bitter hatred 
of the Establishment and all its works. His Presbyterian 
colleagues disliked him because he was tolerant, centuries 
in advance of his age. While they wanted to extirpate 
Episcopacy root and branch and force the Genevan- 
Scottish system on the English people, Cromwell had 
no such desire but, like Milton, strongly disapproved of 
the ‘‘ new Presbyter ” as but the “ old Priest writ large.” 
It was improbable, then, that Cromwell would be found 
ordering, or permitting where he could prevent, the 
despoilment of churches. In the well-known and often 
quoted incident of January, 1644, at Ely, he had ordered 
Canon Hitch to suspend the choir service “ as unedifying 
and offensive,” “* lest the soldiers should in any tumul- 
tuary or disorderly way attempt the reformation of the 
Cathedral church.” Hitch very unwisely refused to 
obey the order, and thus compelled Cromwell to use force. 
But it is obvfous that Cromwell feared a repetition of the 
disorder that had occurred a few weeks before at Peter- 
borough, where the new levies assembled from the Eastern 
Counties to support the siege of Crowland had done con- 
siderable damage to the cathedral. Had Cromwell been 
a wrecker, Ely would not have remained untouched, as 
it did. To blame him, as is usually done, for what hap- 
pened at Peterborough and forget his consideration for 
Ely is clearly unjust. 

That churches, and especially cathedrals, suffered in 
the Civil War is true enough. The Presbyterians, who 
detested bishops, disliked cathedrals and thought them 
unnecessary. At some places the cloisters and palace 
were dismantled, as at Peterborough, or at Lincoln where 
the upper city had twice stood a siege. Lichfield Cathe- 
dral, unfortunately, was fortified by the Royalists, lost, 
retaken, and lost again, so that its partial destruction was 
inevitable. Yet, considering the length and bitterness of 
the conflict, the cathedrals did not suffer so much as 
might have been expected. The greatest of them, Can- 
terbury, York, old St. Paul’s, were virtually untouched. 
The Rump Parliament in 1649 ordered a Committee to 
consider whether Ely Cathedral should be demolished and 
the materials sold for the benefit of the wounded soldiers ; 
but nothing came of the suggestion. Nor did the House 
agree to a monstrous demand from Great Yarmouth for 
the lead from the roof of Norwich Cathedral, and other 
materials, to build a workhouse. Evidently the Parlia- 
mentary leaders had no serious intention of harming the 
cathedrals, whatever a few hotheads might say, 

As regards churches, the Westminster Assembly of 
English and Scottish Presbyterians began its labours in 
1643 by urging Parliament to abolish “ all monuments 
of idolatry and superstition.” Accordingly, Parliament 
passed an Ordinance, requiring the removal of all altars 
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and tables of stone, crucifixes, candlesticks, images and 
pictures of any one or more Persons of the Trinity, or of 
the Virgin and the Saints, and “ superstitious inscrip- 
tions,” to say nothing of surplices, It was under this 
Ordinance that the Suffolk fanatic Dowsing was em- 
powered by the Earl of Manchester, the Presbyterian 
leader of the Eastern Association, to go about breaking 
stained glass and altar ornaments. But it would be a 
mistake to assume that the outrages committed by 
Dowsing in Suffolk and Cambridge were common else- 
where. They were in truth exceptional and _ local ; 
Dowsing’s vain-glorious narrative of his crimes shows 
that he suffered from acute religious mania. The Parlia- 
mentary Ordinance was more or less obeyed in some 
districts and ignored in others. The Westminster Assembly 
soon lost its early prestige. Parliament ceased to pay 
attention to the divines ; it had on hand more important 
matters than image-breaking. 

When all is said, our Cathedrals and churches probably 
suffered infinitely less in the Civil War—whether from 
intentional defacement or from damage by fire or cannon- 
shot—than they did in the Reformation period. The 
mischief done in the reigns of Henry VIII and Edward VI 
was colossal, and it was not only the monasteries proper 
that suffered. The new owners of tithes were slow to 
realize that it was their duty to maintain the parish 
churches, as the monastic tithe-owners had done. The 
early Stuart Bishops, like Bancroft and Laud, incurred 
no small part of their unpopularity by making the land- 
owners contribute to church repair. Laud was as much 
concerned to make the average church weatherproof and 
seemly as to give more colour and dignity to the service. 
His generation saw much rebuilding of churches every- 
where after a long period of neglect, and the movement 
was not wholly suspended during the Civil War, so far is it 
from the truth to suggest that the Parliamentarians, and 
especially Cromwell, were conscienceless vandals. But 
these popular legends die hard. 

Epwarp G. Hawke. 


The Elusive Fairies 


OW elusively the fairies, the elves and all their 
kin flit through the pages of our literature! The 
veil which separates us from them is rarely lifted and 
we are afforded glimpses, all too fleeting, of a busy, 
happy little people, as interested, apparently, in us as 
we in them. It is a curious fact that in all ages there 
has been the belief that though fairies were seen in 
former days, they could no longer be seen by mortal 
eyes. Chaucer tells us that in King Arthur’s days all 
this land was filled with fairy folk and that the elf queen 
and her merry court danced often in our green meadows, 
but that was many hundred years ago, and “ now can 
no man see non elves mo.” Yet two centuries later the 
same fairy queen and her train were known and loved 
by one greater than Chaucer. 

Though immortal, the fairies have changed as the 
human race has changed. The fairies who dance in our 
meadows, disport themselves in our gardens and warm 
themselves by our firesides, bear little resemblance to 
the elves who peopled the trackless wastes of heath 
and moor, the terror-infested bogs and the impenetrable 
forests of Saxon days. These elves were mighty in 
stature, fearsome, and characteristic of an age when 
man fought with Nature, wresting from her the land, and 
when unseen powers resented this loss of their domains. 
Place-names in the more remote parts of our islands 
still recall the memory of the supernatural terror with 
which the water elves of the dark mere pools, “‘ the muckle 


mark steppers” of the lonely moors and the fiends of 
the mists, inspired our ancestors. The sea elves were 
impersonations of the fury of the waves, and the wolf- 
haunted mark was a resort of creatures, not of sun, but 
of darkness, akin to the Formon in Irish mythic history, 
and the Mallt-y-nos, the huge uncouth creatures immor- 
talized by the Welsh bards. Yet even in those days 
there were elves of surpassing beauty, “ sheen bright 
elves,” of whom in later days Shakespeare and Shelley 
had rare visions. Indeed, our Saxon ancestors would 
have understood Ariel as few of us understand him, 
for he is the old English “ bright elf.” As for that 
mischievous elf, Puck, he and all his kind were continually 
about their ways. 

Even before the twelfth century the dark, monstrous 
elves had begun to disappear, for the learned Gervase 
of Tilbury tells us of creatures more akin to our Brownies, 
impish creatures “ making sport of man’s simplicity.” 
In medixval and Tudor days the fairies we know and 
love disported themselves in our fields and gardens, 
tripped about in our houses, and held their midnight 
revels, with grasshopper, gnat, and fly serving them for 
ministrelsy : 


** Round about, round about in a fine ring—a : 
Thus we dance, thus we dance, and thus we sing—a ; 
Trip and go, to and fro, over this green—a, 
All about, in and out, for our brave queen 


We have glimpses of fairy feasts, concerts, and revels 
and even of preparations for a fairy wedding and the 
bride’s gown of pansy, pink and primrose leaves, embroid- 
ered with flowers of rosemary, her head-dress : 


” 


a. 





** Of the yellows in the full-blown rose 
Which in the top it doth enclose 
Like drops of gold ore shall be hung,” 


and the canopy to be borne aloft over her of “‘ moons 
from the peacock’s tail” and pheasants’ head feathers ; 
we read of a dowry in fairyland, consisting of a house 
of mother of pearl, an ivory tennis court, a nut-meg 
parlour, a sapphire dairy, chambers of agate, kitchens 
all of erystal, walks of amber, orchards bearing fruit 
throughout the year, groves filled with birds, fish ponds 
full of nectar and, above all, “ an abundance of lady- 
birds.” Glimpses of Oberon and his queen enchant us. 
What more attractive than the picture of the fairy 
king and queen taking refuge from the rain under a 
mushroom, “fretted over head with glow wormes” 
and giving such glimmering light “as stars doe in a 
frosty night,”’ their supper furnished by their “ nimble 
footed trayne ” bringing the choicest dainties—one little 
fairy making his way through the crowd loaded with 
an ear of wheat “ the whitest and the fairest hee cann 
gett’? What more appealing than the “ Beggar’s 
Petition to the Fairy Queen”? Yet even in those 
days there were people who did not believe in fairies. 
For according to Bishop Corbet, “ since of late Elizabeth 
and late James came in” the fairies had vanished, 
though one cannot help wondering whether the worthy 
Bishop really disbelieved in them when one reads the 
full title of the ballad in which he deplored their departure 
—‘* A proper new ballad entitled ‘ The Fairies Farewell, 
or God a mercy will,’ to be sung or whistled to the tune of 
the ‘ Medow Brow,’ by the learned, by the unlearned 
to the tune of ‘ Fortune.’ ”’ 

Rarest of all are those glimpses of a race of beings 
older and more beautiful even than the fairies, to be 
found in all literature and notably in ancient Celtic 
poetry, embodying folk-memories of an age lost in the 
mists of antiquities and possibly of beings who inhabited 
this planet before man : 


‘** From thence we see, though we be not seen 
We know what has been and shall be again, 
And the cloud that was raised by the first man’s fall ; 
Has concealed us all from the eyes of man.” 
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Was ‘La Belle Dame sans Merci” the last exquisite 
vision vouchsafed of this race ? 

I think that the fairies we all love most are the flower 
fairies, the fairies who play about in the scent of thyme 
and in and out of the foxgloves, swing themselves in 
the bluebells and ring the exquisite little bells of the 
wood-sorrel to summon Oberon and Titania’s court to 
their midnight revels. The pixies use the tulip flowers 
as cradles, and there is a charming west-country tale 
of an old woman who grew tulips in her cottage garden 
and never allowed them to be gathered because of the 
pixies. They could be heard at night singing their 
babies to sleep and these tulips lasted longer than anv 
others, and their scent was sweeter than the scent of 
roses. When the old woman died the tulips were dug 
up and the garden left desolate, but the pixies tended 
her grave and in springtime planted it with wild flowers. 
And what of the fairies’ sea gardens? The little rocks 
which they plant so lovingly with tiny seaweeds, anemones 
and coralline, and the green ‘‘ Mermaid’s lace’ we see 
on our Western shores. What of St. Brandan’s Fairy 
Isle which on summer evenings on our western shores 
we behold bathed in the golden splendour of the sunset ? 
And we all know the little fairy gardens, the tiny patches 
of green-sward starred with minute sea-pinks in the shel- 
tered pockets of our rocky coasts. It is easy to believe 
the old tales of the fairy music heard at night, the 
hundreds of little lights moving about and the sweet 
perfume wafted far out to sea from the small people’s 
gardens. In our own gardens do we not every summer 
morning see the fairies’ handiwork-—-the long hanging 
bridges and palaces we call cobwebs, and which are 
amongst the loveliest and least earthly of earthly things ? 
And who but the fairies deck the flowers and leaves 
with dewdrops ? 

* The light fairies danced upon the flowers 
Hanging on every leaf an orient pearl ; 


Which struck together with the silken wind 


Of their loose mantles made a silver chime.” 


But, alas! the little people themselves we do not see. 
** Methinks we walk in Dreams in Fairyland.” There 
are many roads leading to Fairyland and at first the way 
seems as simple as the little people themselves, but how 
soon mists arise and we find ourselves in a pathless waste. 
For as Spenser told us long ago: 
‘None that breatheth living aire does know 
Where is that happy land of Feerie.” 
ELEANOUR SINCLAIR Ronve. 


Gramophone Notes 


One of the least successful sides of gramophone recording has 
always been the recording of piano solos. Certain vices 
inherent in the instrument seem to be accentuated in the 
discs so that it is very rare to find anything which gives 
real pleasure. At best it seems hard to get a sustained note 
so that the music seems to be played by a guitar, at worst 
a ukulele effect is added and the staccato ping of the struck 
chord dies away gradually losing pitch. 

Part of these troubles are due to the gramophone which 
we put up with in our homes; their motors are allowed to 
get dirty and so cease to revolve at uniform speed ; all sorts 
of resonances which should not exist lurk in untuned sound- 
boxes or faulty tone arms. Often an improvement may 
be noticed when vaseline or other grease is applied to all tone 
arm joints so as to block up holes and make the tube airtight. 
A great deal more is due, however, to the fact that pianos 
vary in suitability for recording and that executants them- 
selves are not always as happy in their methods from the 
recording point of view as from the concert hall point of view. 
Cortot, for example, uses a piano which may or may not be 
perfect in a concert hall, but about its deficiencies when 
heard on the gramophone there cam be no doubt; and this 


is a tragedy since not only is Cortot one of the greatest living 
pianists but we are given more of his renderings than we 
are of anyone else’s. It is probably difficult to persuade a 
pianist to use a different piano for purposes of recording, but 
it must be impossible to induce him to be a different pianist 
himself, and here is a further cause of tragedy from the gramo- 
phone’s point of view. A good example has just arisen. in 
the case of Bach’s Preludes and Fugues ; Miss Harriet Cohen 
has done one set for Columbia and Mr. Howard Jones has 
done another; now in the concert room Miss Cohen, most 
people would agree, is the more sympathetic interpreter of 
the two ; but on the gramophone Mr. Howard Jones has been 
very much more successful. 

His four records comprise Nos. 10-17 of Book I. of the 
‘**48 °° and I would go so far as to say that they are the best 
piano records I have ever heard. A very exacting critic 
hearing them on my E.M.G. Mark X said, ** why, that is not 
a gramophone, it is a piano.” I think they are indispensable 
in any good collection of discs. Columbia would earn our 
gratitude once more by producing a complete collection of 
the whole forty-eight played by the same as co-executant. 

Strangely enough Cortot has done for H.M.V., in the same 
month, what is probably his best set of piano records to 
date. Three discs of Schumann’s Etudes Symphoniques 
contain on them a wealth of intelligently played music and 
these, with the Bach already considered, would make an 
excellent foundation for a library of piano music. It should 
also contain a set of Schumann’s Carneval of which there are 
three versions from which to choose, and I suggest that a 
very good exercise for an enthusiast would be to go to Keith 
Prowse, or Imhoff’s, and listen in turn to the Polydor version, 
Cortot on H.M.V. and the new Godowsky lately given us by 
Columbia. These three versions will teach a great deal 
about the varieties of interpretation and, for our purposes 
more important still, the varieties of recording. 

New records contain several sets of outstanding merit and 
among them one of the best Mozart symphony recordings, 
Toseanini’s orchestra conducting No. 35 in D, known as the 
Haffner, on five sides. ‘This may be bought fearlessly without 
a preliminary hearing. As much almost can be said of the 
three dises upon which Parlophone give us the 39th Symphony; 
buy at least No. 11,005 with the last two movements ;_ it 
costs only 4s. 6d., which is an added reason for getting it. 

The summer has given us two quite outstanding quartets. 
One is H.M.V.’s recording of the Flonzaley Quartet playing 
Mozart’s D minor Quartet. This has also been recorded by the 
Lener and a most valuable experience can be had by con- 
trasting the two recordings. Beethoven can afford to be 
rugged and most people will quite definitely prefer the new 
rendering. The Lener for all their perfections seem a little 
sweet by its side. There are only two discs so that they 
may be bought even at the high price of 8s. 6d. each. The 
other recording of quite exceptional merit is the Mozart G major, 
this time played by the Lener. Only a pedant will deny the 
beauty of this rendering while the recording maintains a 
specially high level. Indeed, these two sets deserve to be 
put in the small class at the very top along with Thibaud, 
Cortot, and Casals in the Schubert and Haydn trios. Indeed, 
the outstanding quality of the recordings mentioned in this 
article are a very satisfactory indication that the big com- 
panies are still improving their standard. 

JouNn LANGDON-DAVIES, 


Correspondence 


A LETTER FROM DAMASCUS. 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—Apricot, almond and peach blossom predominate, and 
encircle the city like a necklace of pearls. The willow, 
walnut, and poplar trees are becoming a vivid green in striking 
contrast to the silvery olive trees. To the west towers 
Mount Hermon capped with snow. 

Since the Great War many changes have been made in 
the city. Under the French Mandate steady progress has 
been made, except during the Arab rebellion four years ago- 
Parts of the city have been opened up, thoroughfares 
widened, awkward corners improved where it was possible 
without destroying the picturesqueness of the situation. 
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Old, rickety bridges which spanned the River Abana (modern 
name Barrada) have been removed and replaced by wide, 
modern structures. All pre-War existing roads leading to 
the city have been remade and widened and made possible 
for motor traffic. 

An excellent asphalt road runs over the Auti Lebanon and 
Lebanon mountains to Beyrout, a distance of seventy miles. 
New roads have been made, well planned and engineered, 
making vehicle traffic possible to many of the out-of-the-way 
villages. The road leading to Palestine in the south and to 
Aleppo in the north are both good. Cars and taxis, mostly 
American manufacture, can be hired at reasonable charges. 
Buses, old Fords, dilapidated wagons ply for hire to the 
villages around. Instead of the picturesque groups seen a 
few years ago of mounted riders three deep on a horse, or a 
woman in gay village dress seated on a donkey,. with one 
child in her arms, another seated behind her and one in each 
saddlebag, they are now conveyed quickly and cheaply in 
one of these conveyances. It is possible now to reach almost 
any part of Syria by motor car. 

The motor route across the Syrian desert is a popular one. 
The Nairu Eastern Transport Company, Limited, run regular 
services twice weekly, apart from convoys at irregular times. 
Passengers are taken over in comfortable six-wheeled buses 
and cars, with British drivers. They leave Damascus at 
7 a.m. and reach Bagdad the following morning. A journey 
of five hundred and forty-five miles is now done in twenty- 
four hours which previously took the same number of days 
by caravan. This up-to-date convoy is a striking contrast 
to the old method when the desert route was the highway 
to Persia and India. The company have an attractive 
rest-house halfway across, where comfortable beds, 
acceptable food and rest can be enjoyed. A newspaper 
reports to-day that the first aeroplane of a service which is 
being inaugurated by the French, for mails and passengers 
between Damascus and Bagdad, made the journey two days 
ago successfully in four and a half hours. 

The political situation is brighter than it was. The 
President of Damascus is Taj-ed-deen, a son of the most 
revered member of the Mohammedan community. 
Mohammedans form the bulk of the population. 

There is an excellent scheme for a more liberal water 
supply nearing completion. The water will be brought into 
the city by pipes from a source of the Abana, about sixteen 
miles distant. The Damascene revels in running water and, 
like Naaman, he thinks the Abana superior to other rivers, 
The same source supplies the power for the electric lighting 
of the city and for the running of the tramcears, 

There are few antiquities or buildings worthy of mention. 
The Great Mosque, which was formerly a Christian church 
built late in the fourth century, stands probably on the 
original site of a heathen temple, possibly the house of 
Rimmon; it is well worth seeing. The tomb of Saladin is 
close beside the mosque and is revered to this day. The 
Palais Azam is interesting as being typical of old Arab 
architecture and decoration. 

Some of the old industries for which Damascus was long 
famed still exist and are carried on by the same primitive 
methods, brasswork, inlaid with silver and copper, carved 
woodwork inlaid with mother-of-pearl or contrasting shades 
of wood, embroideries, and hand-loom-made silks. Rugs are 
imported from various parts of Asia. These industries are 
sustained by the export trade. 

Houses are being built, mostly blocks of flats. The old 
style of Arab building with open court, which as a family 
residence accommodated each male member even after he 
had taken to himself a bride is no longer popular; perhaps 
the modern bride is not so amenable as her mother was to 
the frequently tyrannical régime of the mother-in-law ! 
The new arrangement certainly makes for more domestic 
happiness. 

The larger shops are adopting Western methods of business ; 
even “sales”? are in vogue, and ‘* bargains”? can be had. 
One Moslem firm now displays Christmas presents and a 
tree at that season. 

Many of the native women have adopted European dress, 
The Mohammedans still wear the veil, but it is graduaily 
getting more transparent ! 

The people are no more advanced in education. Those 


’ 


who are educated have either been to Europe or one of tke 
mission schools or colleges. The Turks provided no means 
of education. Now there are Government schools for all 
children. 

There is just springing into being a faint national feeling 
which was absent during the Turkish rule. 

Any modern methods employed have been adopted, not 
evolved, by the people, and are used in a more mechanical 
than intelligent sense. 

Syria has no modern literature, music, or drama. 

The most valued British property here is the British war 
cemetery where just over six hundred of our soldiers are 
buried. It is situated in a peaceful spot in the open country 
two miles south of the city, close to the road leading to 
Palestine. British tourists when travelling that way would 
be well advised to take a look at the last resting place of their 
fellow-countrymen, to whom we all owe so much, and as 
opportunity occurs make known to the relatives of these mer 
the beautiful condition in which these graves are maintained. 
—I an, Sir, &c., 

Your CORRESPONDENT IN DAMASCUS. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


Tue “ Spectator,” Aucust 28TH, 1830. 
A New York FasHIONABLE. 

Her taste and imagination, and that love of the recherché, that 
is, perhaps, a subtle form of vanity, had led her to aveid whatever 
was commonplece. Even the names of her children indicated 
her artificial taste. She relieved the simplicity of Emily, a name 
adopted in compliment to her grandmother, by giving it a French 
termination ; and subsequently gratified her fancy by selecting for 
her younger children the rare names of Gabrielle, Victorine, Julian, 
and Eugene. In the arrangement of her house, she avoided the 
usual modes of vulgar wealth. She tolerated no servile imitaticn 
of French ornament; no vases of flaunting artificial flowers, in full 
eternal bloom; nopier tables covered with French china kept forshow, 
not ‘ wisely ’ and looking much like a porcelain dealer’s specimens, 
or a little girl’s baby-house ; no gaudy time-piece confounding ail 
mythology, or like the Roman Pantheon, embracing all; in short, 
there was nothing commonplace, nothing that indicated the unin- 
spired, undirected art of the fabricator. The very curtains and 
carpets betrayed, in their web, the fair mistress of the mansion. 
There were few ornaments in the apartments, but they were of the 
most exquisite and costly kinds. Lamps of the purest classic form— 
the prettiest allumetie-cases (match-cases) and fire-screens that 
ever came from the hand of a gifted Parisienne—flowers compounded 
of shells, and wrought into card-racks, that might have served 
the pretty Naiads themselves, (if, perchance, visiting-cards are the 
tokens of submarine courtesies,) and a Cupid of Italian sculpture, 
bearing on his wing a timepiece, and looking askanco, with a mis- 
chievous smile, at this emblem of tke sternest of tyrants. Connected 
with the drawing-room there was a library, filled with the flowers 
of foreign literature, and the popular productions of the day, and 
embellished with a veiled copy of Vanderlyn’s Ariadne, and a beauti- 
ful portrait of M. Layton (herself) in the character of Armida. 

A Sacacious INFANT. 

Some few days since two of the children of Mr. Gabriel Horton, 
of this town, one aged about three years and the other eighteen 
months, were playing some reds from the house, near a well which 
was full to the brim, unprotected by a curb, when the youngest 
accidentally fell in. Mrs. H., being some distance off, luckily heard 
the children anxiously calling for her, and immediately repaired in 
direction of the noise, where she found the youngest in tke well, 
and the other holding it up by the arms! It was immediately 
rescued quite exhausted. We mention the circumstance as a rcmark- 
able evidence of presence of mind in so young a child. In ninety-nino 
cases out of a hundred, under similar circumstances, instead of 
offering assistance on the spot, a child so young would have ran to 
its parents for relief, not aftorded it itself. 


Love’s a Strange Thief 

How shall my words keep pace with my intent, 
When my intent upon my words makes war ? 

Your beauty, that is my sole argument, 
Has drowned my tongue, my love’s solicitor. 

You, that have stolen beauty from the sky 
And filched his gold dust from the honey-bee, 

Have with that beauty drained my tongue’s source dry, 
And taken all my words away from me. 


How shall I then with words aspire to teach 
Such beauty as you wear upon your brow ? 
I, whom that beauty has bereft of speech, 
Have never known the need to speak till now. 
Love’s a strange thief, that in a single day 
Can give us speech and take our speech away. 
Po Wa FE 
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Great Britain and India 


The purpose of this page is to ventilate that moderate Indian opinion which, recognizing 
all the difficulties, yet believes. in the continued association of Great Britain and India 


within the loose framework of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 


We hope to include 


contributions from leading figures of the various sections of responsible opinion, Hindu, 
Moslem, and the Indian Staies. 


India and the League of Nations 


[The important report of the delegates of India to the 1929 
Assembly of the League of Nations (a summary of which appeared 
in the Times of May 2ist) deserves to be widely known. In a 
year or two there is a distinct possibility of India being elected to 
the Council. This article explains some of the difficulties encoun- 
tered hitherto in making India’s influence felt at Geneva. The 
author is President of the Madras Labour Union, the oldest trade 
union in India, and acted as Secretary to Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
on the Reforms Enquiry Committee in 1924.] 


Pusiic opinion in India has never been roused to much 
enthusiasm over her membership of the League of Nations. 
It was not understood at the time of the inauguration of the 
League why Mr. Montagu insisted upon and obtained for 
India the position of an original member. Even after a 
lapse of ten years, it must be confessed that hardly any point 
has failed to carry conviction in India so much as Mr. Wedg- 
wood Benn’s declaration in a recent speech that her member- 
ship of the League was proof of the ‘* Dominion status in 
action,” which, according to him, in practical enjoyment is hers. 

The dqminating factor in Indian political life since the 
War has, of course, been the demand fer a position of absolute 
equality with the self-governing Dominions. To the extent 
that it was denied in the actual working of the Montagu 
Reforms, and even in theory by some of the official inter- 
preters of the Constitution, the demand grew insistent and 
tended to throw all other considerations into the background. 
India’s part-zipation in the sessions of the League, and of its 
auxiliary, the International Labour Conference, only served 
to sharpen the contrast between her international status— 
technically one of equality with the other units of the British 
Commonwealth—and her domestic position, that of a 
Dependency. 

The psychology of the Indian mind in regard to the League 
may thus be summed up: (a) Why should India contribute 
so largely towards the budget of the League ; (6) why should 
a European lead the annual delegation to Geneva; (c) why 
should an Indian Prince be included in the delegation every 
year to represent India ; (d) and, above all, why should world 
opinion be led to believe that India has a status which, in 
fact, is denied to her ¥ 

It is significant that one of the earliest resolutions to be 
debated in the Upper Chamber of the Central Legislature, on 
the introduction of the Montagu Reforms, was that the 
choice of the delegations to Geneva should rest with the 
Legislature. It was opposed on the ground that the Executive 
everywhere is responsible for the personnel of the delegation, 
not the Legislature. Sufficient allowance was not made by 
the constitutional pandits at Delhi for the fact that India’s 
position was unique, as the only member of the League to be 
without self-government. A compromise would have been 
acceptable if the Government, without parting with its power 
of selection, had allowed the Legislature to constitute a panel, but 
it was not viewed with favour by Lord Reading’s Government. 

The dissatisfaction with the methods of selection would 
have been less pronounced had the Government had the 
imagination to perceive the importance of sending Indians as 
leaders of the delegations. The absurd reason was urged, in 
favour of a European leader, that any other arrangement 
might have created difficulties with the Indian Princes, one 
of whom was included in every delegation. The retort from 
India was a simple one: it was no business of the Princes to 
dictate who should be the leader ; and, secondly, it was not 
clear that the Princes had any right at all to represent India 
at sessions of the League. For the first time, last year, be 
it said to the credit of the Labour Government, an Indian 
led the delegation in the person of Sir Muhammad Habibullah, 
then a member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, with 
great ability and distinction. The susceptibilities of the 
Indian Princes are presumably to be respected by the Maharaja 
of Bikaner being accorded that position at the forthcoming 
session in Septemker, 


The question of the Princes attending meetings of the 
Assembly of the League has been one of keen interest and 
controversy in India. I am glad that the Simon Report 
records the view that “it is a striking fact, not always suffi- 
ciently borne in mind, that it is India—not British India— 
which is a member of the League of Nations ; a fact which is 
emphasized by the invariable presence of an Indian Ruling 
Prince as a member of the Indian Delegation.” For some 
years we have urged from the platform of the International 
Labour Conference that the Princes cannot evade responsi- 
bility for the Conventions and the Recommendations of the 
Conference : they must either ratify them or refuse to do so so, 
We have had nothing but opposition from the Government of 
India, though the Director-General of the I.L.0., M. Albert 
Thomas, has been impressed with the correctness of the 
Indian point of view. It remains to be seen whether, at the 
Round Table Conference in London, the Labour Government 
will take a view different from that which Lord Birkenhead 
expressed as head of the India Office. 

The interests of Indian labour demand an immediate solution 
of the difficulty. During the last ten years—mainly, as I 
believe, because of the International Labour Conference— 
there has been appreciable progress on labour legislation 
in India. The initiative of the Government of India in 
amending the Factories Act and introducing the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, came from the Conventions of Geneva. 
Moreover, the representation of Indian labour at the annual 
Conferences has had a stimulating effect on its organization. 
But the Indian States have stood still while British India has gone 
ahead with legislation, with the result that labour conditions 
in the States are definitely more unsatisfactory than in British 
India. It is not reasonable to expect that the employers 
in British India will tolerate further legislation on 
labour unless the States come into line. In other words, to 
stress only one aspect, the Report of the Whitley Commission 
is foredoomed to sterility if the Princes do not take action on 
the Conventions of Geneva. One has only to turn to the pro- 
ceedings of the Conferences of last year and this to realize how 
serious this difficulty will prove for Indian labour in the 
immediate future. 

At present appreciation of the work done at Geneva has 
come more from the industrial workers and the trades union 
movement in India than from the politicians. Nevertheless, 
some of the abler amongst them have thought of the League 
as an instrument for the solution of the complex question of 
minorities in India ; one or two have gone even further and 
suggested the reference of our entire constitutional problem 
to the League. It is not, in my view, a coincidence that, 
with a critical situation developing in internal politics, there 
should have been a debate in the Council of State some weeks 
ago on India’s claims for a seat on the Council of the League. 
The Times’ Special Correspondent at Simla commented on the 
official reply to the debate that it created the impression that 
the Government of India viewed with sympathy the demand 
for the status of a Dominion. 

Nothing is so certain to me as that the removal of political 
tension will produce a profound alteration of India’s attitude 
towards the League. It is a great pity that the report of the 
delegation to last year’s session has not received the attention 
that its valuable recommendations deserve. No one who has 
been to Geneva can fail to recognize that their adoption will 
not only enable India to make the most of her membership 
of the League, but to take her proper place among the nations 
represented at Geneva. With a continuity in the personnel 
of the delegations, a seat in the Council of the League, and a 
permanent representation at Geneva to watch India’s interests 
—to mention only three of the suggestions contained in Sir 
Muhammad Habibullah’s report-—India is bound to make her 
influence felt at Geneva and become increasingly conscious of 
it at home. B. Suiva Rao. 
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Pleiades 
On the Fadiag of Liberalism 


A PLACARD caught my eyes the other day, of one of the great 
penny dailies, crying in red letters to the street, ‘‘ The Fading 
Out of Liberalism.” I thought to myself as I looked, if this 
be so, what a great tradition is dying in our people. There is 
something here for tears; we may say, as Wordsworth 
said when he lcoked at the Fading Out of Venice :— 
“Men are we, and must grieve when even the shade 
Of that which once was great is passed away.” 
But is Liberalism, I went on thinking, really ‘* fading out ” ? 
Was it only a film projected on the screen of history, and 
must it make room for new scenes and new captions? No 
doubt the dailies will think so, or at any rate say so: they 
are imbued with the spirit of the cinema ; they are themselves 
a sort of cinema ; they like to give the impression of old things 
flickering and dying, and new things emerging and living ; 
they want you to buy the news-sheet that tells you about the 
New, the Thrilling, the Dramatic. But the history of a nation, 
I said to myself, is not a mere succession of films in separate 
spaces or spasms of time: it is more like the growth of a 
itree ; it is a matter of new rings and new layers of good, live 
wood ; you never see them come, and when they come they 
never displace the old—they simply incorporate it, and it still 
remains in them. This has been the way of Liberalism in our 
English history. There was Hampden of Buckinghamshire 
(what a quiet village is Great Hampden, even to-day, and 
what thoughts of his quiet and resolute spirit come to you, 
even yet, as you stand in the village church); and along 
with him there was Pym of Somerset, another resolute spirit 
from another green and historic county. Then there were 
Milton and Sidney and Locke (Locke above all), who turned 
into a philosophy the principles for which Hampden and Pym 
had stood, and mixed a fine passion with their philosophy ; 
and there was Shaftesbury, who organized a party to carry the 
principles and the philosophy and the passion ; and there was 
Somers, who helped, as much as any man, to make the great 
Revolution Settlement that turned the principles and the 
philosophy into the solid foundations of English political 
life. Then there came Burke, to proclaim on a golden trumpet 
the philosophy he had inherited, to cry that America had her 
tights and India was a solemn trust of the British nation, to 
plead for Irish liberty and to demand a more generous treat- 
ment for those who were not of the Church “* by law estab- 
lished.” And, after Burke, there came Gladstone, who also 
set a trumpet to his lips: who loved the liberty of struggling 
nations, spoke prophetically of the public law of Europe, 
hated oppression, and sought to set captives free. There are 
many still living to whom Gladstone was a living voice, which 
they heard with their own ears and can never forget. They, 
and those who have heard their report, cannot think of the 
“fading out ’ of such things. It is not to be thought of that 
they should perish. They cannot die. They are part of our 
national substance. They made us struggle for the ending of 
the slave trade and the emancipation of the slaves; they 
will make us struggle for new causes as long as human freedom 
has still to be vindicated—and it will always need to be 
vindicated, in this form or that, ‘so long as human nature 
remains the same.’ Nor is the great tradition peculiar to 
ourselves. It has flowed ** to the open sea of the world’s praise.” 
ss *¢ & ££ & % 


What was Liberalism, and what is it likely to become in the 
revolutions of time ? In its old form—the power which many 
of us learned to know when we were young—it was three things. 
First of all, it was a belief in political liberty ; and as such a 
belief, after beginning in a negative way and demanding 
freedom from government, it turned into a positive form and 
demanded freedom in government—freedom achieved by the 
participation of all in the solemn burden of social self-discipline. 
Next, it was a belief in religious liberty ; and this belief, too, 
if it long showed a negative face and took the form of a protest 
against the privileges of the established and the disabilities 
of the unestablished, had also a positive core—a core which, 
in this issue, was always there from the very first—a core of 
passionate conviction in what Vane and his fellows called 
* soul-liberty.”” The liberty of the free Christian man to 


think his way through life, and to think his own thoughts 
about the world beyond it—this was perhaps the deepest 
element in the older Liberal tradition. Finally, the old form 
of Liberalism, as it was a belief in political and in religious 
liberty, became also, under the influence of Burke and Adam 
Smith (for Burke as well as Adam Smith was among the 
economists) a belief in economic liberty—a belief in the right 
of each man to manage his business, at any rate so far as the 
State was concerned, on his own account and by his own lights. 
These were the three liberties which Liberalism professed ; 
and briefly its creed was a creed of ** the free man in the free 
State,” voting freely, worshipping freely, trading freely— 
standing erect, and limited only by the self-imposed limitation 
of the free and liberal State. 
. = * £2508 2 

Perhaps the old Liberalism had over-simplified its issues. 
The free man and the free State—but was that all, and was 
there not a something called the group, and especially the 
economic form of group? Or again we may say that 
Liberalism had a very thin and watery notion of 
economic liberty, and that in a world where, in terms of 
property, some count as thousands, and others, in the same 
terms, count only as zeros or minus quantities, you can hardly 
talk of liberty if you leave the zeros to be “freely” controlled 
by the thousands. The deep problem of our times is to attain 
a juster and broader conception of economic liberty, and to 
satisfy the working man that he, too, has his economic liberty. 
This is the problem to which Liberalism has to address itself, 
and which it must solve if it is stillto be Liberalism. Meanwhile, 
we have all been drifting, and the position into which we have 
drifted has its perils. The zeros, if we may call the workers 
by that name, have discovered that by combination, by 
forming groups, they can put as it were an integer in front 
of themselves, and so form vast positive numerical quantities 
which can combat with those who count as thousands on equal 
or even superior terms. What is more, they have put their 
faith, their hope, their ardour into these vast positive quan- 
tities ; and some of their leaders have preached that these 
quantities are the new society, before which the old historical 
State, however Liberal in its political structure, must dis- 
appear. Those who believe in the free man in the free State, 
and not in the free group outside the free State, have to do a 
good deal of thinking. They have somehow to reconcile the 
group with the State. The only way that seems open is some 
way of * weighting,” as the statisticians call it—a ** weighting” 
undertaken by the State, in order that it may show itself 
really a free State by guaranteeing a real economic liberty to 
all its citizens indifferently. This means that those who, 
in terms of property, count as thousands, will have to count 
for less in the State’s mathematics : in other words, they will 
have to be debarred from using their quantity to the full as 
economic agents in determining economic conditions. It 
means, again, that those who, in terms of property, count as 
zeros, will have to count for more in the State’s mathematics : 
in other words they will have to be secured the enjoyment of 
a greater weight than mere nature gives in the determination 
of economic conditions. It is easy to parody such a scheme 
of “ weighting’ by saying that it simply means a taking of 
property from the “‘ Haves” and a giving of it to the ** Have- 
nots.” But that is not what it really means. It means a 
taking of the surplus of economic power from the ‘* Haves,” 
and a making good of the deficiency of economie power in the 
** Have-nots.” 

+ 2° * 2.3 e868 

It may seem a paradox that the Liberal State should have to 
interfere more, in order to be more truly Liberal. But liberty 
does not exist by wild nature: it has to be made by human 
purpose, which out of the conflict of mild natural liberties 
elicits, by rules of compromise, the maximum of quiet legal 
liberty. If, as Liberalism has always taught, the free State 
is the best maker of such rules, and if, as Liberalism has learned 
to hope, such rules can be progressively extended to the 
sphere of wild economic liberties, there seems no reason for 
the ** fading out ’’ either of Liberalism or of the free State. 

ORION, 
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Countty Life 


FLOWERS OF THE YEAR. 

The cult of flowers spreads in England at a steadily increasing 
rate, not least in the North and West. This week at Southport, 
which with Shrewsbury holds the biggest and best of the 
shows, the huge crowd, likely to number at least 100,000, 
will be increased by special trains from London. Trade 
and private exhibitors collect from every corner of the country ; 
and some of them contribute not only flowers but tons of 
stone for setting up miniature rock gardens. Westmor- 
land is being quarried on a large scale for that special grey 
rock which offers its seductive crevices for rock plants. In 
one exhibit—at Shrewsbury—a water garden with a broad 
paved path was further decorated with a stone summer- 
house roofed with heavy stone tiles. By the edge of the 
large pond grew a huge tuft of that lustiest of all the primulas— 
Florinde, brought back by Mr. Kingdon Ward from Tibet 
and a very fair sized tree. 

* * * * 

The scale of the flower industry becomes almost fantastic, 
and there is a very fair export trade in seed, though our 
climate (always excepting one little dry, sunny district round 
about Coggeshall in Essex) is not particularly suitable for 
seed-growing. The flowers themselves character the trouble 
spent on them. Take that typically florist’s flower, the 
begonia, on which one firm has specialised for many years. 
The immense blooms of the cleanest shades of pink may 
be mistaken for roses; and the astounding development 
is due to almost extravagant energy in hybridization. This 
year in the one nursery garden alone are growing 250,000 
begonia seedlings—produced, for the most part, not for 
sale but for the sake of discovering in their multitude one or 
two varieties that may to a practised cye indicate some 
slight advance in size, habit or purity of tint. 

* * * * 

Some part of the improvement in the flowers is due not to 
hybridization or selection or to the ‘ sport,” but simply to 
better cultivation. That loveliest of all the newer flowers 
(the Meconopsis Bailleyi, brought from Tibet) possesses only 
four petals, I believe, in its native haunt. It develops 
a number more in England, and, to judge by some seen this 
year, is increasing in size and splendour. No one seems to 
be quite sure why or how the sweet-pea increases the number 
of flowers to the stalk ; but if the newer white varieties give 
a true sign six to a stalk will become a standard number 
instead of four, which was regarded a few years ago as a great 
advance. Constitution improves with colour and size. What, 
for example, could be lustier than those two delightful mauve 
varieties, Gleneagles and Powerscourt? They are seven 
feet high and still bearing four flowers to a stem in my garden, 
though the plants have not been pinched, trained or given 
any special cultivation. Ruthless picking for months has 
been the sole treatment. 

* * * * 


Roses, too, improve in strength not less than in range of 
colour. There are few better ‘ doers” in the catalogue than 
the new and all-popular Betty Uprichard or the best and 
sweetest of the dark reds, Etoile d’Hollande. Few roses 
are more sweetly scented or hold their heads up more proudly 
than Dame Helen Elizabeth ; and she equals the old sweet- 
seented cabbage rose in number of petals—in body. All 
these and a host of others are flowering freely at this date 
for the third time. What a change from the days when 
Horace could sigh : 

** Heu, nimium breves 
Flores amoenas ferre jube rozae.”’ 
A flower of this date whose advance seemed especially to 
astonish and delight the general public is the Montbretia. 
Why are most gardeners solely content with the old small- 
flowered variety when they could set beside it the newer 
yellow-tinted and big-flowered sorts? In some cases it is 
even more easy to grow the better sorts than the worse. 


* * * * 


Perhaps the supreme flower of the day is the gladiolus. 
Even cottagers are giving high prices for the bulbs, and the 
extension of colour and ferm still proceeds apace with the 


help of that strange primulinus variety which was found by 
an English traveller flourishing under the spray of the 
Zambesi Falls. The curiosity of it lay in that specially 
developed ad hoc petal, which held a protective umbrella 
over the anthers ; but its gift to the species is not this most 
Darwinian adaptation to a peculiar environment, but in the 
opportunity for new colours. They are still appearing each 
year and likely to appear. Many people who first bought 
bulbs lost them after a single season; but now the least 
-areful gardeners have learnt that it is suicidal to leave the 
bulbs in the ground throughout the winter and the bulb is as 
hard to kill as any other. 
* * * * 

Tur INTELLIGENT MONGREL. 

A very large proportion of sportsmen use pure-bred dogs ; 
and of these an increasing proportion are Newfoundland 
retrievers. The breed has now a quite unchallenged pre- 
eminence that is well deserved, and yet, it may be that 
the first cross between different breeds gives finer senses 
and stronger physique. A _ first-class retriever bitch 
belonging to a farmer in the Home Counties gave birth—to 
her owner's great disgust—to a litter of puppies fathered by 
a great Dane. Rather reluctantly he saved one from this 
strange conjunction, and not a little to his surprise it has proved 
altogether exceptional in nose and intelligence. It is quite 
useless to leave the dog behind if it is left its liberty. He 
finds his master either by scent, if it still lies, or by direct 
search. He knows exactly where he is likely to be at any 
time of day. His nose is certainly quite exceptional ; but 
the mongrel also possesses a particular capacity, that doubtless 
more formal sportsmen than the farmer could not appreciate, 
of catching rabbits on its own initiative. The other day he 
brought three to his master’s feet in crossing one end of a 
small field of rough grass. 

* * * * 
Harvest CONTRADICTIONS. 

It may be definitely said that the harvest, of which a good 
deal is already in stack in spite of thunder-storms, is a heavy 
harvest all round. Some few crops at the very last moment 
were laid flat by rain and wind and have been difficult to 
cut; this is especially apparent in the Fens; but once 
again all is well, or tolerably well, except price. Farmers 
have been offered prices round about 10s. less than the sum 
that they regard as enough to pay for expenses. The truth 
on this head is that we desire contradictions. It is calculated 
that just about half our wheat crop is used by poultrymen 
whose very successful branch of farming needs cheap home- 
grown corn. They have got it. Contrariwise the grain-farmer 
loses money and will therefore continue to grow less and 
less. Even to-day the prosperity of the corn-grower is 
regarded as the sign and symbol of rural well-being, not 
altogether without reason. What is the way out? The 
grower comes first ; but in any consideration of the question 
the benefit of cheap corn to considerable industries must not 
be left out of consideration. 

* * * * 

It is at least a good omen that the local distribution of 
crops is becoming less uncommon. Some of the railways— 
much to be congratulated on the example—are buying all 
the oats for their heavy horses from farmers in the neigh- 
bouring counties. A good many poultrymen will buy local 
wheat of any quality directly it is harvested, even before it 
is matured, and give the price of the best. Here and there 
firms and institutions are effectively encouraging the baking 
of an exclusively English loaf, which is ‘ nuttier” to the 
taste than any other and keeps very much longer. Again, 
there is at least one firm of brewers in East Anglia who set 
the fashion of advertising a product in which only British 
barley and hops were used. All this, perhaps, does not amount 
to a very great deal, but it at least indicates a satisfactory 
movement. Another helpful movement is the purchase of 
produce at the roadside. A large Lincolnshire farmer will 
have sold, he calculates, £399 worth in this way; and some 
surprising figures have been recorded in Kent and Berkshire, 
to mention no other counties. 

W. Beacu Tuomas. 
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Letters to 


A TRUE POLICY OF PEACE 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—Will you allow me, as one who has often had to consider 
the question, to express my agreement with your leader of last 
week on the difficult problem of * sanctions’? ? The diffi- 
culty in this matter, as in so many others, is to keep in mind 
at the same time many different series of considerations. 

1. We all agree with Sir Graham Bower that in a reasonably 
contented world, the less force is thought about the better. Every 
threat is really a disturbance of the peace. 

2. At present, however, we have a discontented world. The 
Great War ended in a settlement which many nations would like to 
see either modified by negotiation or upset by violence. 

3. The chance of modifying the present settlement by negotiation 
is in germ contained in Article 19 of the Covenant. This should be 
developed and made practically helpful in the way indicated by the 
League of Nations Union proposals. Any attempt, however, at 
upsetting the settlement by means of war must obviously, and for 
overwhelming reasons, be prevented. 

4. The peace is at present preserved, partly by the general 
exhaustion, largely, I hope, by general confidence in the fair dealing 
of the League of Nations, but also, in the last resort, by the over- 
whelming military superiority of France and her allies, who are 
determined not to lose what they have gained by the war. This 
is an extremely dangerous and undesirable state of things—the 
French group overwhelmingly armed; their defeated enemies 
forcibly disarmed ; the neutral nations mostly weak, and, at any 
rate, unwilling to fight. 

5. Thus, the threat of armed force already exists, but it is force 
in the wrong place—force on the side of one party, not on the side 
of impartial justice. The French and their allies have promised to 
disarm, and explain that they are unable to do so because many 
nations have a motive for attacking them, and they cannot trust the 
League to defend them if they are attacked. 

It seems to me that only three courses are possible for 
Great Britain :— 

(a) To abdicate and let France, Roumania, Jugoslavia and 
Poland with their enormous armies do what they like to the rest of 
Europe. 

(b) To abdicate and connive at the secret re-arming of Germany 
with her possible allies, in the feeble and fantastic hope that another 
European war may do good rather than harm. 

(c) Resolutely to shoulder our burdens and face ‘our responsi- 
bilities ; to insist that the power of coercion should rest with the 
League, and not with particular nations or alliances ; to press with 
all our force for a general reduction of armaments, and to make it 
absolutely clear that when such reduction is achieved, we will fully 
and without hesitation act up to our engagements under Articles 
11 and 16 of the Covenant. 

Between these three, I do not think it is difficult to choose. 
—TI an, Sir, &e., GILBERT MurRAyY. 

Yatscombe, Boar’s Hill, Oxford. 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—A somewhat ambiguous paragraph in your article on 
* A True Policy of Peace ’? would seem to imply that I would 
base peace upon a crystallization of the status quo; and that 
it is for this reason that I enjoy the dubious honour of quota- 
tion by the Echo de Paris and the Temps. 

I have always taken the view, and stated it I suppose some 
scores of times, that the maintenance of the status quo is in- 
compatible with peace. But what I have insisted upon is that 
if we regard war by the aggrieved party as a legitimate means 
of correcting an unjust frontier, as something which we need 
not be concerned to make as diflicult as we can, then we shall 
certainly get wars, * just’? wars, the outcome of which will 
be injustice. It seems extraordinarily difficult to make clear 
the fact that one may condemn the status quo and condemn 
still more any attempt to alter it by war. To say that any 
method or policy of peace must start from the assumption 
that war must not be used to alter frontiers, comes near to 
being a mere truism. When we undertake to make such war 
as difficult and dangerous as possible, it is not in the last resort 
frontiers which we guarantee, but peace. The distinction, 
again, is one indispensable to clear thinking and one not always 
made. One of the main problems of peace—again something 
I have stated very many times—is to find means of change 
other than war. Heretofore war has been the first, not the 
Jast resort as a means of change. Until war is put out of 
court altogether, men will continue to look to it as the age-old, 
familiar method. If we could make the war of even oppressed 
states impossible, human ingenuity could somehow find other 
means of redress. 


the Editor 


But you would distinguish in the degree of energy which 
we should resist a given war. You say :— 

“ The legalists are quite prepared for the extension of the Locarno 
system to the whole of Europe—.e., the ill-fated Geneva Protocol, 
oblivious of the basic fact that, whereas the Franco-German frontier 
was freely accepted by Germany—as a sacrifice in the cause of 
peace—Germany’s Eastern frontiers have never been thus volun- 
tarily accepted. The German pledge is simply that she will not go 
to war in order to change those frontiers. Yet change of some sort 
is inevitable, it is the Jaw of international life, more potent than any 
juridical contrivance. 

You agree that in certain cases—those covered by the 
Locarno Treaties—this country should commit itself to resist 
the aggressor, the state which uses war as a means of altering 
frontiers ; should guarantee peace by “sanctions.” But 
only, you argue, where both parties have so fully accepted the 
frontiers that no change is even demanded. Where change is 
demanded and there is some risk of war being invoked, in that 
case, withdraw your war-forbidding arrangements, be neutral, 
let the parties concerned be as free of outside interference as 
possible. The argument really seems to be something like 
this :— 

“If a state which has displayed nationalist vindictiveness, as 
Poland and France have at times, is made secure against attack, 
it will yield nothing; its policy will be as provocative as. its most 
nationalist elements care to make it. There will come a point 
when human nature can stand no more, when an ill-treated nation 
will fight for sheer justice and we shall be concerned to oppose that 
fight for right. Fear of attack is the beginning of good political 
behaviour. Until there is some elementary justice in the existing 
frontiers let the fear of attack operate.” 

There is a theoretical case to be made for this view. But in 
practice the fear of attack is far more likely to act as justifica- 
tion for strategic frontiers, the inclusion of alien populations. 
The view that likelihood of war by badly treated states will 
somehow make for better frontiers seems to me a grave mis- 
reading, alike of history and political psychology. 

As to French approval of anything I have written, I might 
be disturbed at quotation by the Echo de Paris if I had any 
consciousness of having shifted my position in the very least 
since the War. I have always stood for the internationalist 
solution—for the internationalization of power as the first 
step to its virtual abolition. The French have moved, in 
official declaration at least, towards the internationalist posi- 
tion. We may declare the change hypocritical, designed to 
mask unavowed intentions ; but there it is. The French are 
not prepared to abandon power and defence ; neither are we. 
They are prepared, in some measure, to internationalize alike 
defence and power. It is an advance upon absolute nationalism. 

May I add another personal word ? During the War and in 
the years immediately after, I was one of those whose oppo- 
sition to the Allied policy of making France predominant in 
Europe was condemned with bitter railing as pro-German and 
anti-French. Any suggestion in those years that militarism 
was not something due to special wickedness on the part of 
the Germans but to the European system, and that France 
herself might be just as subject to it, was resented with 
especial bitterness, sometimes by those who to-day can sce 
nothing good in French policy. In view of this very recent 
past, any charge of pro-French leaning leaves me undisturbed. 
—I am, Sir, &c., NorMAN ANGELL. 

Northey Island, Maldon, Essex. 

P.S.—May I suggest that Sir Graham Bower's analogy 
(drawn in the letter which you publish) between the absence of 
sanctions behind the judgments of the American Supreme 
Court and the League’s attempt to base the defence of its 
members upon common instead of isolated action, is utterly 
invalid ? The American constitution forbade the constituent 
states to maintain separate armies and navies, and in return 
the Federal Government undertook their defence. The 
American Union was based on the principle that an attack 
upon one was an attack upon all. Thus a state’s safety did 
not depend upon its relative power as against others, but upon 
the strength of the whole society as against any who might 
challenge it. Europe, for the limited purposes of defence, is 
painfully trying to follow American example. But those who 
would urge the League to adopt the defensive principle which 
has worked so well with the States of the American union, are, 
apparently, to be charged with “ bloodthirstiness.” And as to 
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the bogy of the Super State, does Sir Graham Bower really 
think that North America would be‘a happier place if no 
Government had been formed at Washington, and that the 
English-speaking colonies, like the Spanish-speaking colonies 
of America, had each attempted to achieve security by its 
individual power ?—N.A. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND INDIA 
[To the Editor of the SpecTaToOR.] 
Sir,—A fact of very grave significance at the present crisis 
in the British rule in India has sorely puzzled my mind. I 
am impelled to write about it, for I find that its importance 
is not understood in England even by those who are in touch 
with Indian affairs. 

At Dacca, in Eastern Bengal, there have been communal 
riots in which men of vicious character have been brought 
in, so as to increase the mischief, and unspeakable atrocities 
have occurred. Yet, according to reports which have reached 
me, the police have either stood idly by, or allowed the evil 
to go on with indifference and contempt. While the news 
of a motor accident in Europe causing a few casualties is 
circulated in all your newspapers, these crying evils continuing 
from day to day in the capital city of East Bengal (whereby 
the whole neighbourhood was terrorized and all work 
paralysed) have hardly found any mention in English 
journals. The number of deaths, the loss of property, the 
daily sufferings and terrors caused by these events have 
been enormous; and yet they have been ignored with a 
strange and ominous silence. If a single Englishman were 
injured, or the comforts of English residents were menaced, 
such silence would hardly be kept. Is it any wonder, then, 
that we are led to regard ourselves as of no interest or 
importance in the eyes of the British people, who have taken 
upon themselves the gratuitous task of our trusteeship ? 
Is it strange that we consider such silence as artificially 
imposed rather than naturally occurring ? 

We have not the least doubt that the most expensively 
and elaborately organized power which the British Government 
has in India is more than sufficient in checking at once any 
symptoms of violence in our communal relationship. We 
have been brought up for a long time past on this belief. 
What has now occurred at Dacca had happened in a somewhat 
similar manner a few years ago in Calcutta and had been 
loudly proclaimed in the English Press. What is remarkable 
in the present instance is that amid an almost complete 
silence in the British Press a state of anarchy continued in 
Dacca for an unconscionably long time. The opinion formed 
about this arresting silence by our own people is unlikely 
to be-accepted by the people of England. , 

Here comes the real meaning of our helplessness. For the 
British people have their comfortable faith in the conduct of 
their own officials who rule over an alien people. They feel 
little direct responsibility. Therefore, when our evidence is 
pitted against that of their own official representatives, we 
have little chance of credence. Let us acknowledge that 
this is natural; yet at the same time we should be allowed 
for the same reason to have faith in our own people when 
under conditions like the present they suffer and complain. 
For we are very unequally matched ; and while your opinion 
vitally affects us at every point, our opinion may easily remain 
unnoticed or else ke even suppressed by you. But silenced 
though our people may be and ineffectual in their struggle, 
we judge ; and in the end it does matter. I know from my 
own correspondence that this event at Dacca has alienated, 
more than anything else in Bengal, the sympathies of those 
who were still clinging to their faith in British justice. 
Other happenings had shaken public confidence, but this has 
struck at its very foundation.—I am, Sir, &c., 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 

P.S.—For those of your readers who wish to study our own 
version of the story about this Dacea situation reference may 
be made to the Modern Review of June, 1930. 


THE LAMBETH REPORT 

[To the Editor of the Sprcraron.]| 
Srr,— Your article on the Lambeth Report is surely a little 
ungenerous, both in its “ superior” and _ slightly ironical 
tone, and also in particular criticisms ; I think specially of 
its reference to “the singularly unfortunate passage which 


— 


” 


the Encyclical devotes” to the subject of youth and its 
vocation.” I have read and re-read the passage, and am 
entirely at a loss to understand why your critic thinks jt 
“singularly. unfortunate.” He does, it is true, commend 
that section of the Report as “ admirable.” I agree, and 
would gladly extend this commendation to the “ unfortunate 
passage ”’ in the Encyclical. Admirable they both are—as far 
as they go. The criticism that really lies is that they do not 
go far enough. ‘There is one issue, and a vital one, which 
they fail to face. 

The Report appeals to young men choosing their life’s 
work to ask themselves, not ‘‘ Why should I?” but * Why 
should I not be ordained?’ I write as one who had his 
choice to make well back in the last century. The answer 
to this question to which many of my contemporaries were 
forced was: ‘* Because I cannot honestly answer the further 
question asked at ordination ” (‘‘ Do you unfeignedly believe 
all the Canonical Scriptures of the Old and New Testament ? ”’) 
This question is still asked, and must be answered. The 
Revised Prayer Book, of course, would alter it. But, most 
unhappily, the Revised Prayer Book is still without authority. 
If to very many forty years ago the question was honestly 
unanswerable, it must be so to far more to-day. Who 
can say how many recruits the Church loses every year by 
leaving this question in its traditional—and discredited— 
form ? 

Men view these matters, I know, in different ways. To 
some the question is a formal one requiring a merely formal 
assent. Others have their consciences eased by a private 
talk with the Bishop. But the fact remains that to the 
young man who thinks and is honest with himself the question 
does present a real, and in many cases insuperable obstacle. 

Is it wise, is it fair, to ask a young man at the most solemn 
moment of his dedication to the service of One who spoke 
of Himself as ‘“* The Way, the Truth, and the Life ” to trifle 
with the truth of words ? 

The recurrent discussions of the “*‘ lack of candidates for 
Holy Orders” are largely futile, for the simple reason that 
they will not face the real issue. It is not lack of religion, 
nor of the desire to serve their fellows, nor of courage to face 
hardship and poverty, which has kept, and keeps, and will 
keep them from taking Orders, but just the common honesty 
which will not allow those who have difficulties in belief to 
subscribe to forms of words which are too narrow for them. 
If the Church of England hopes to enlist once more the best 
of young Englishmen to take its Orders, it must first revise its 
formularies. I have tried here to focus attention on a single 
point—the question in the Ordination Service, because it is 
the most obvious and the most glaring. There are, of course, 
others; but this is not the place nor the time for their 
discussion.—I am, Sir, &c., LIONEL JAMES. 

Moyses, Five Ashes, Sussex. 


THE FUTURE OF EAST AFRICA 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—While accepting Mr. J. H. Driberg’s courteous dis- 
claimer of a contemptuous attitude towards the settlers of 
Kenya, I think he has fallen into the error of assuming that 
a small poll, which in this country would infer apathy, neces- 
sarily does so in colonies where conditions are entirely 
different. It might, for example, be the result of a rainy 
season and impassable roads. With sixteen years’ intimate 
knowledge of the colony, I find his repeated allegation that 
“only a minority of the Kenya settlers is really concerned 
in the opposition to the White Papers” wholly incredible, 
and am convinced that it is erroneous. 

Mr. Driberg interprets my previous letter as showing that 
‘in general estimation’ there is not even a secular sanction 
for our trust in Kenya. I, in turn, must in self-defence 
protest that there is no phrase in the letter which will bear 
such an interpretation. On the contrary, the whole point 
of it was that having regard to the weight of the secular 
sanctions of that trust, the application of the word “ sacred ” 
to it was superfluous. I refrained from criticizing the more 
extreme doctrine of the sanctity of the trust as expressed 
in the White Paper, “ that Government is irrevocably respon- 
sible for the maintenance of its trusteeship ’; and it is Mr. 
Driberg himself who by defending the “ legal transfer of 
trustees ” in the case of Jubaland has definitely repudiated 
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that doctrine. But there is surely nothing particularly 
sacrosanct about a trust which can be transferred at will. 

The question at issue is whether a “legal transfer of 
trustees” is in certain circumstances admissible, as the 
settlers of Kenya’ contend, or whether ‘‘ Government is 
irrevocably responsible for the maintenance of its trustee- 
ship,” as Lord Passfield has declared, reaffirming the Duke 
of Devonshire’s uncompromising words in the 1923 (Indians 
in Kenya) White Paper—‘ Government are unable to delegate 
or share this trust.” Our Gevernment quietly shelved these 
words when the cession of Jubaland beeame politically 
expedient. 

What exasperates the friends of Kenya is the pretence 
that a trust which can be delegated wholesale to Italy cannot 
legitimately be even shared by the settlers of Kenya, where 
the standards of conduct towards backward races are excep- 
tionally high.—I am, Sir, &c., J. A. Watson. 

Shirley Holme, Lymington. 


UNEMPLOYMENT: ITS LOGICAL SOLUTION 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sirn,—The article by Mr. N. M. P. Reilly in last week’s 
Spectator contains important fallacies. He asserts that the cure 
for industrial stagnation is to raise wages. Everyone who 
thinks logically must see that it is because our costs of produc- 
tion are too high we cannot in many industries compete with 
producers abroad. Our high costs of production are due 
chiefly to high wages, short hours and inadequate production 
for a given wage. 

Mr. Reilly proposes a basic minimum wage, the same for 
both men and women and applicable to all industries alike. 
It is not quite clear whether the basic wage is to be the same 
in every kind of industry. The foolishness and mischievous- 
ness of this doctrine has been shown by the example of Aus- 
tralia, where, I believe, the basic wage is £4 10s. per week. 
It must be remembered that no one is bound to employ others, 
and if you fix a high basic wage only those will be employed 
whose work is worth £410s. Another fallacy of Mr. Reilly and 
Labour Socialists is that it is the money wage that matters, 
If everyone is to be paid a very high basic wage all goods 
produced at those wages will be correspondingly dear and the 
advantage of the high money wage is lost on the high cost of 
living. 

Not only so, but competition with countries where wages are 
much less and taxation for doles is non-existent, becomes 
impossible.—I am, Sir, &c., 

** CAPITALIST.” 


THE PARTY SYSTEM 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Smr,—The elusive instinct for self-government so peculiarly 
a gift of the English, neither definable nor subject to logical 
analysis, has piloted us on our course through storm and 
tempest for some 1,100 years, and hitherto successfully. 

Nor do I doubt that it is by the same wise instinct that, as 
4 temporary makeshift, we have imported from Europe 
(America will have none of it at any price!) the Group (of 
parties) system, giving us, in result, a Minority Government, in 
place of the true Party System, which demands two, and 
only two, Parties (cf. Bagehot), and alone can give real strength 
to Government by Representation. Thus, as I read it, has 
the national instinct prompted us wisely to withhold, for a 
time, from the Lower House the supreme parliamentary 
power that a majority can now give it, which it was gradually 
usurping for itself alone, to the dire subversion of the Consti- 
tution, since single Chamber Government is altogether abhor- 
rent to the spirit of the British Constitution. 

Indeed, I boldly assert that, just now, the majority of 
electors are more truly represented in Parliament's Upper 
House than in its professedly Representative Chamber— 
especially since the up-to-date, because most effective, instru- 
ment for representation is the newspaper press, and not the 
mediaeval car-and-tongue method of Parliament—not only 
unassisted by, but professedly disdainful of modern develop- 
ments in communication—and all the major prophets of the 
press, and some of the minor bubble press also, have seats in 
the Upper Chamber, nor, I believe, is there a single one in the 
Lower, 


Miss Williamson seemed to forget that Parliament’s Upper 
Chamber is not regulated by the Party System, necessary 
for the effective maintenance of the Representative Principle, 
only. Self-government, of course, is totally distinct from the 
popular “ boojum,”’ just now, demoeracy @ [’ Anglais. 

The ancient Greeks of the small city-state of Athens, being 
the most superbly gifted race known in history, did achieve 
that ideal form of government, no doubt. But there certainly 
is not now in existence, nor, since Athens, to the best of my 
knowledge, has there ever been a nation taking democracy 
as its form of government er attempting to rule upon that one 
simple principle. 

The complex nature of English self-government, of which 
the nearest possible definition is the official one, ‘‘ A Limited 
Monarchy,” absolutely forbids, in practice, the undue domi- 
nation of any single element in its nicely balanced composition, 
‘even though Democracy is, as “that blessed word 
Mesopotamia ” (now, alas, only Irak !) in the sermon, in all 
speeches of the machine-made statesmanship of the day. 

** Limited ” explains its secret of durability and success, 
not the “‘archy ” part of the term, or “ cracyness” of any kind 
—useful, no doubt, as the democratic element, when not 
unlimited, is for ensuring that government is not without 
consent of the majority of the governed, while the Party 
System secures that the minority, while not represented in 
council, shall not weaken the selected administration. 

Loyalty to party I believe to be part of loyalty to country 
and that the Party System is to Parliament what Discipline 
is to the Navy and Army— indispensable ! 

“What is a regiment without discipline?’ occurs in the 
catechism every recruit in the Guards learns, and the answer 
‘A disorderly mob!” applies, I think, with not one whit 
less truth to the House of Commons and its premier regiment 
of representatives of Great Britain.—I am, Sir, &e., 

R.L.Y.C., Cowes. PAuLet S. MILpMAY. 


> 


THE OXFORD CHAIR OF INTERNATIONAL 

RELATIONS 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,— The creation of a Chair of International Relations at 
Oxford has caused a stir in University circles, not only in 
Great Britain, but also in other countries. The event marks 
a notable stage in the progress of our international thinking. 
For when one of the most ancient and conservative centres 
of learning can break with its traditions for such a purpose, 
we may well be assured of the general acceptance of the view 
that in education is to be found one of the greatest safeguards 
of peace. 

Ever since the War, this view has been steadily gaining 
ground. Perhaps its most dramatic expression can _ be 
attributed to a statesman and philosopher, now deceased, 
who stated that had we known more about our neighbours, 
the Germans in particular, their national character, their 
abstract ways of thought, we might have succeeded in recon- 
ciling them to the French, and so averting the struggle which 
shattered our world. Nothing could be more impressive 
than such an admission uttered by one of the Ministers 
primarily responsible for the conduct of British foreign policy 
during the most crucial years of our history. 

It was not at first apparent that international affairs 
could provide an advanced subject of study in our Universities. 
The pioneer path was blazed by such societies as the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, London, and the American 
Council on Foreign Relations. The activities of these insti- 
tutions are, as is well known, confined to the gathering of 
information about current events, and to discussion between 
specialists who make up their membership. A _ further 
stage in the development was reached when the League of 
Nations Institute in Paris conceived the idea, through the 
instrumentality of Professor Alfred Zimmern, its Deputy 


Director, of convening international conferences of such 
groups. Valuable as the work of these societies was found 


to be in their respective countries, they fell far short of the 
requirements of the time. Activity in the university field 
was felt to be imperatively necessary, The fact cannot be 
denied that in the past Universities in general have contri- 
buted little to international understanding; they have 
tended rather to emphasize national characteristics and 
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accentuate differences than to create a technique of intel- 
lectual adjustment between one people and another. As 
centres of international learning, they can play an invaluable 
réle. Indeed, unless contemporary history forms the subject 
matter of organic study, such as can alone be provided by 
Universities, it is doubtful whether the statesmen of the 
future will be any better than their predecessors. 

The haphazard gathering of scholars under the auspices 
of this or that international Institute, though useful in its 
way, is not sufficient for the purpose, and it is significant that 
Professor A. Zimmern has decided to leave the Institute of 
Intellectual Co-operation in order to fill the Oxford Chair, 
The history of this organization set up under League auspices 
is too long to relate here. It is sufficient to say that in spite 
of the reforms undertaken by a Committee of Inquiry set up 
recently, we cannot help but feel that the funds generously 
placed at the disposal of the Institute by the French Govern- 
ment would be much more worthily spent. It is known that 
French scholars themselves show little or no interest in this 
venture ; they feel that circumstances call for other means 
of achieving the desired end. -At least one distinguished 
French Professor has suggested to the writer that if some 
of the funds contributed by the French Government were 
diverted to the creation of a Chair of International Relations 
at the Sorbonne, no greater service could be rendered. It 
would show that France, no less than Great Britain, the 
United States, and Germany, where such Chairs have been 
created, is ready to recognize the great value of the discovery 
of ten years of experiment in the field of international thought 
and education. Indeed it is essential to the success of the 
discovery that-every great country should apply it, and form 
the necessary organic link with every other.—I am, Sir, &c., 

T. P. CONWELL-EVANS. 

9 Rue Jean Calvin, Geneva, Switzerland. 


JOHN BULL’S MOTHER 

[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—Referring to the letters of Stephen Coleridge and 
“A.J.” (in Spectator, August 16), following the communication 
of the Rev. P. B. Clayton, allow me as a cleric of close on 
fifty years’ experience, thirty-five of these as Chairman 
of a Board of Guardians (of the Poor) to say something on 
the subject of ‘* bishops” and “ lesser clergy.” 

As my three sons served throughout the War, one of them 
as an air-pilot (1917) at Poperinghe, when he won a decoration, 
I value anything coming from or relating to Mr. Clayton, 
and do not wish to criticize the letters of his admirers. 

There are, of course, bishops and bishops, lesser clergy 
and lesser clergy. I have known quite intimately half a dozen 
bishops, and have had some knowledge of others. Paren- 
thetically, one of them always spoke of the “ inferior ” clergy. 
But all the half-dozen were essentially timid; and all of 
them obsessed by the importance of “ the influential laymen.” 

They had all been appointed as “ safe”? men which (cer- 
tainly in effect) meant, safe to observe and be in agreement 
with the influential laymen. But, unfortunately, recognition 
on the basis of a big house or large means is a poor way 
(too often taken) to find men of real weight. The influence that 
a bishop himself might have had, if only he could have stood 
on his own feet, was generally unrealized through mistaken 
and over-deferential recognition of men, that the infallible 
group spirit of the Diocese perceived not to be “ real officers,” 
g.e., out for themselves, not for the Church. ‘ Real” lesser 
clergy are not too numerous ;_ and possibly “ real” bishops 
may be scarce: at least there is in life a great amount of 
unreality. But what the public wants is “ entertainment ”’ 
and ‘ entertainers ’’—kernels not husks—and, of course, 
the sort of persons that provide “‘ entertainment” in this 
other sense of that word. This accounts for the artificiality 
of much clerical work and of many clergymen. And “ enter- 
tainers ”’ by nature like applause, popularity, publicity, even 
notoriety. Even bishops have been of this category. But, 
surely, the generality are much nearer to the centre of gravity 
of the Church's work which is to speak forgiveness to the 
estranged ones, and to speak consolation to the sorrow-laden 
and distressed : to be more with the poor than with the rich, 

The generality of the “lesser” (or “ inferior ’’) clergy are 
on the mill-round, cach of his own parish. Their sky is not 


se 
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much clouded by the dust of Church Congress programmes. 
those that have to do with that being a fringe, and really a 
class apart. One should distinguish between the creaking 
of the machinery and the work done by the machinery, 
I an, Sir, &c., JOHN Quine, 
Lonan Vicarage, Isle of Man. Canon and Vicar, 


THE ROYAL VETERINARY COLLEGE 
[To the Editor of the SpecTaror.] 
Sir,—I was interested to read your article on the urgent 
needs of the Royal Veterinary College in the Spectator of 
August 16th. 

The facts of the case, which cannot be too widely known, 
are these. The finances of the College are bankrupt, as a 
pre-War income cannot meet post-War expenses. The 
buildings are worn out and condemned by the L.C.C, as 
unsafe. The staff are very much underpaid, efficient and 
loyal, but inadequate in numbers. The demands on the 
College through increasing numbers of students and the rapid 
advance of scientific knowledge grow annually. The numbers 
of animals sent for treatment to the clinic and hospital 
increase rapidly and run into thousands each year. This 
hospital and clinic are of the greatest value as a very large 
number of suffering animals obtain the very best treatment 
very cheaply, or free, and the students have endless oppor- 
tunity for learning correct diagnosis and for becoming practical, 
without which the theory of their profession is useless. This 
large number of patients can only be obtained in a great 
centre of population, and that is why the governors have 
always refused the suggestion of moving the College to 
Cambridge, but prefer to make every effort to bring it up 
to the required standard to enable it to become attached 
to the London University. At Cambridge ‘there would not 
be forthcoming in a year the clinical material obtainable in 
London in a week. 

According to the Report of the Departmental Committee 
which considered the whole question, £300,000 is required 
to rebuild the College, hospital, and clinic, and to buy the 
site from the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 

But before any money should be spent on building it is 
necessary to ensure a future increase of annual income of 
£21,000 a year. To carry out the recommendations of the 
Report nine “ Professorial Chairs’ are needed, and to pay 
each Professor and his one or two assistants on a scale which 
would be recognized as adequate by the University of London 
each ‘ Chair” will require an endowment of £25,000— 
£30,000. 

The sum required seems large, but it is comparatively 
small compared to the preventable loss occurring annually 
in the live stock of the country. And what would it save 
if we could stop bovine tuberculosis amongst children ? 

The neglect of veterinary education and research has been 
a disgrace to the country for the last 100 years. The Royal 
Veterinary College has done really wonderful work in the 
past both in turning out able veterinarians, and in successful 
research work, and has done it in spite of the most inadequate 
facilities. 

But it can go on no longer, and it must close down if the 
nation, individually or collectively, or partially both, does 
not come to its rescue at once. 

Donations should be sent to the Secretary, The Royal 
Veterinary College, Camden Town, and could be paid in 
instalments over a period of three years.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Merrik R. Burret, 
Chairman, Board of Governors, 


Floodgates, Horsham. R.V. College. 


AMERICAN TOURISTS IN GREAT BRITAIN 
[To the Editor of the Sepecraron.] 
Str,—I am a faithful and interested reader of the Spectator, 
and in the course of my travels frequently, as to-day, take it 
with me to (as the advertisement of an old stage company 
said) ‘* break the tedium of the journey.” 

On this trip I broke the cover after leaving Chicago, an 
have just finished reading the article by Charles W. Stokes, 
Esq., on page 174 (Spectator, August 2nd), relative to the 
attractions of Great Britain v. France and Germany. 

It so happens that I am of English descent and am more 
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attracted to the British Isles than to any other country, and I 
have talked with many Americans who feel the same way. 
While it is true that there are millions in this country of Irish, 
German, Italian and other continental blcod, it does not 
follow that they find any better service or hotels (outside that 
which cater especially to tourist trade) than in Britain. 

Mr. Stokes referred to difficulty and delay in having a 
suit of clothes pressed at one of the hotels, and I can’t help 
feeling that he has hit upon a striking example of what an 
American has in the back of his head when he makes a sweeping 
assertion about England. (Let me interject here that we 
think of ‘* England,” ‘ Scotland,” ‘ Ireland,” ‘* Wales,” 
just as individually as of ‘* Norway” and “ Belgium,” and 
not of ‘‘ Britain,”’ or of *‘ Great Britain.”’) 

At this point I have asked the coloured porter who is in 
charge of this Pullman, whether there is a valet on the train 
prepared to press my clothes if I so desire, and he has said 
“Yes Sir.’ The charge for this service is $1 for coat and 
trousers (summer attire) and $1.25 for three pieces. On the 
longer journeys it is not uncommon for the earnings to amount 
to from $75.00 to $100.00 per month, all of which is retained 
by the valet. 

It must be evident that from an American point of view, 
a service that can be secured on many trains in America, 
as a matter of course, and for which he expects to pay liber- 
ally, should be provided at any hotel on short notice. Now 
I will tell of an episode in London that came under my own 
cbservation. I was in a shop for the purpose of buying some 
Kodak films (spools), when an elderly man came in to have 
his spectacles repaired. I overheard him explain that they 
had been shattered in falling from his hand and that he was 
away from home and that worse than all he had no other 
glasses and would be practically blind until this one pair 
had been repaired. In fact he added that his young daughter 
had come with him to guide him, which emphasized his 
trouble. 

Without the slightest indication of interest or sympathy, 
the attendant replied that the regular time was three days 
and that his case could not be expedited. Even the cus- 
tomer’s sad comment that he would have to stay in the house 
for three days, had no effect. I will not tell you the methods 
in this country, and I do not believe that the above is repre- 
sentative of English tradesmen ; but I will say that it ‘* stuck 
in my craw ” for several years, and I suppose I have told the 
story several times. 

Another thing I think is worth mentioning, and that is 
the practice of referring to this country as the States. Please 
bear in mind that George Washington almost always used 
the title America, and perhaps christened it so. 

It is also a fact that the term Americanisms was applied 
to colloquialisms originating in this country long before 
there was any national spirit in Canada or in Central or South 


America. In other words the people of the United States are - 


Americans, and as they are willing to maintain the name, 
they would like to have the appellation confined to them, 
and to be called by that title. : 

There has taken place, in the last twenty years in this 
country, a vast improvement in the hotels generally. Pro- 
prietors finally learned that ‘* good wine needs no bush,” 
and that the reputation of a good hotel spread far and wide 
without any expensive advertisement, and conversely, that 
a poor hotel was avoided. The chain system in the operation 
of our hotels, copied, I think, from abroad, has also helped, 
because it has resulted in standardizing the good features 
and, by pressure, climinating the poor ones. The numerous 
conventions cannot be held except in cities where the hotels 
will be satisfactory. The business men of the community 
bring pressure also. 

Coffee—coffee—coffec. We do not, as a nation, drink fea ; 
but we do drink coffee. 

And with that statement I shall close.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Tuos. Carr Powe Lt. 
President of the Chicago and Eastern Illinois Railway. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 
Go.psMitTH’s Epirarnu. 
Mr. W. E. Gunn is in error in saying that Dr. Johnson wrote 
on the tomb of Goldsmith, “Let not his frailities be 


remembered ; he was a very great man.” These words occur 
in a letter written by Dr. Johnson to his friend, Bennet 
Langton. The inscriptiun en the memorial to Goldsmith in 
Westminster Abbey is by Dr. Johnson and contains these oft 
quoted words :— 

“Qui nullum fere scribendi genus non tetigit, nullum quod 
tetigit non ornavit.” 


Several of Goldsmith’s friends desired that the epitaph should 
be in English ; but Johnson resolutely refused. ‘* Consider, 
Sir,” he said, ‘* how you should feel were you to find at Rotter- 
dam an epitaph upon Erasmus in Dutch.” Goldsmith’s tomb 
lies close to the Temple Church, just off Fleet Street, for Mr. 
Gunn to go and see * to witness if I lie.’ At the same time, 
I should be glad if any of your readers could inform me what 
is the evidence that this is the actual spot where he lies buried. 
Macaulay wrote in his essay, ‘* He was laid in the Churchyard 
of the Temple, but the spot was not marked by an inscription, 
and is now forgotten.” When was this tombstone erected ? 
—C. R. Cooke-Taytor, Grafton Hotel, London, W.1. 


Warer-PowER MILIs. 

Some letters which appeared in the Times about three 
years ago, deploring the passing of old water-power mills in 
the South, induced me to undertake an exhaustive survey 
of the water mills in my own district, South Westmorland. 
A study of old county records showed many manorial cori 
and fulling mills, some of which had existed from Norman 
times, many of them the property of distant northern abbeys. 
Most of these I was able to identify and in many cases the 
mills on the old sites are still doing useful work on water power. 
I visited the mills in the district which are now working and 
many others falling into decay—bringing the total for three 
small rivers to 121, ard obtained useful information from 
managers and old inhabitants also from directories covering 
the last hundred years. From these I was able to identity 
forty different trades. I understand from the British Museum 
Library that they can trace no similar enquiry during recent 
years, and should like to suggest to other septuagenarians 
that there is a delightful piece of work to be done on these 
lines in their own districts, by which they would enable future 
generations to realise the enormous debt which our country 
owes to water power.—JOHN SOMERVELL, Broom Close, 
Kendal. 


Lorp Carson. 


I am engaged upon a Life of Lord Carson with the full consent 
of my subject himself. Whereas I have at my disposal a 
great amount of letters written to him, there are naturally very 
few of his own letters among his papers. I should be very 
grateful for any of his own letters, and also for personal 
reminiscences of him, especially of his professional career at 
the Irish and the English Bar and of his early years —EDWARD 
MARJORIBANKS, 1 Victoria Square, S.W.1. 


“Tare Wireers Times.” 


With reference to the final quotation that you give from 
The Wipers Times, on page 169 of your issue of August 2nd, 
another version was sung by the rank and file—and officers 
too, on occasions—of one, if not more, of the many Fusilier 
Battalions that sprang into being in 1914. The tune was that 
quoted in The Wipers Times ; the words were as follows :— 


‘* We are the Rag-time Fusiliers, 
As everybody knows ; 
We cannot fight, we cannot shoot, 
We only clean our clo’es, 
And when we get to Berlin, 
The Kaiser, through his tears, 
Will shout, ‘ Mein Gott ! 
What a b -y rotten lot, 
These Rag-time Fusiliers !’ ” 


—HumpureEY Bowman, Jerusalem. 


CLICK MA DOODLE. 

IT have a self-recording barometer, and on it are the words 
“Click ma doodle.” I always thought this was simply a 
family joke till I found in various seaside towns such baro- 
meters with the same words. Can any of your readers explain 
this to me ?—Mrs. KATHERINE SPRINGETT, 7 Ethelbert Road, 
Canterbury. 


Mr. Lanspury’s Lipo. 


Referring to the letter of ** An Office Worker,” in your issus 
of July 12th, and to your note thereto, are you aware that 
bathing from the Thames banks is prohibited between 8 a.m. 
and 9 p.m., that is, practically altogether? I do not know 
how far up the river this regulation is in force ; it is so five miles 
above Marlow, in country which is almost deserted. In 
London, with the Thames debarred, the poor and those who 
work long hours, and who feel repelled from swimming in baths 
literally “crawling” with people, must “ go without,” as they 
put it.— RAMBLER, 
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Some Books 


Durinc the past month the books most in demand at the 
Times Book Club have been :— 

Non-Fiction :—Bengal Lancer, by Francis Yeats-Brown ; 
African Drums, by Fred Puleston; The Ochrana: The 
Russian Secret Police, by A. T. Vassilyev; To Return to All 
That, by A. P. Graves ; The Village Book, by Henry William- 
son; The Life of Michael Kelly, by S. M. Ellis; Some of the 
English, by Oliver Madox Hueffer ; Z'he Power and Secret of 
the Jesuits, by Rene Fiilép-Miller. 

Fiction :—Martin Make-Believe, by Gilbert Frankau ; 
The Dean’s Elbow, by A. E. W. Mason; The Autocracy of 
Mr. Parham, by H. G. Wells; To What Green Altar? by 
W. B. Maxwell; Look Honeward, Angel, by Thomas Wolfe ; 
Tiny Carteret, by “* Sapper’ ; Rose Anstey, by Ronald Fraser ; 
The Wings of Adventure, by Sir Philip Gibbs. 

* * * * 

Mr. A. S. Comyns Carr, in Escape from the Dole (The Crite- 
rion Miscellany: Faber and Faber, 1s.) offers us an old 
remedy in a new form. He suggests that the money now 
spent on subsidizing unemployment would be better employed 
in subsidizing employment. This would be done by means of 
a guarantee amounting to not more than the ‘“ dole” that 
would otherwise have been paid, to any firm of the loss 
incurred by working full time either on a specific contract or 
during a specific period. It is a tempting theory, especially if 
one takes seriously the imaginary examples supplied, but 
there are several objections. In the first place the safeguards 
proposed by Mr. Comyns Carr are inadequate to protect the 
system against fraud. Secondly, it would obviously benefit 
less efficient firms more than efficient ones, a disastrous policy 
which no amount of inspection could cure, since the only test 
of efficiency is in unassisted sales. Thirdly, it provides no 
market for the product of all this increased activity, except 
by the relatively small expansion of incomes in this country. 
Thus, it does not take account of the most serious element in 
the situation, the excess of world productive capacity over 
world demand. The most valuable parts of this pamphlet are 
the author’s criticisms of various elements in our present 
system, but these are mainly destructive. 

* * * * 

The purchase of the Khedive’s Suez Canal shares by Disraeli 
in 1875 is one of the famous episodes on which light is thrown 
by the new volume of the Documents Diplomatiques Francais 
(1871-1914) now being issued by the French Foreign Office 
(Paris: A. Costes) to illustrate pre-War diplomacy. A 
French banker in Egypt had negotiated a loan to the Khedive 
of 85 million franes at 18 per cent. on the security of the 
shares, but his Paris backers did not ratify this highly advan- 
tageous bargain, thinking to do still better. Disraeli, hearing 
of the matter from Greenwood, promptly bought the shares 
through the Rothschilds for £4,000,000. The French Govern- 
ment, it is evident from the despatches, was furious, but 
found no support from other Powers. Lord Derby told the 
French Ambassador that we were fully entitled to take part 
in the control of the highway to India, and reminded him that 
France still held the majority of the shares. The French 
Minister, however, regarded this “ absolutely unforeseen 
action” on our part as a possible prelude to occupation : he 
was perhaps not far wrong. Much of the volume, the second 
in the first series of this monumental work, is necessarily con- 
cerned with the Near Eastern crisis of 1876-8 and the Berlin 


Congress. 
* * * * 


To write an account of ‘* Creation ’’ which is to begin “ at 
the beginning ” and which is to embrace an account of the 
formation of island universes, of the sun, of the planets, of the 
appearance of life on the surface of the earth, and which is to 
trace the development of life through its numberless forms 
until the emergence of man, is a formidable task which few 
would undertake without considerably wider knowledge of 
fact and understanding of principle than that which is shown 
by Dr. Thom in his Dust to Life (Ernest Benn, 21s.). Not only 
is the style of the book most cumbersome and confusing, but 
jts pages are strewn with faulty science. The cosmological 


part of the book is worst in this respect. Dr. Thom seems to 
have relied solely on ‘** The Scientific American”’ for his physical 
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and cosmological knowledge without realizing that even jn 
its diagrams it is not to be relied upon. If only he had sup. 
mitted the proofs of the book to a college student before 
sending it to press he should have been able to eradicate many 
of its errors. The best part of the book is the descriptive treat. 
ment of evolution, but even here the author shows a sad lack 
of biological and philosophical background. Not only is hig 
biology weak but in his description he uses mechanistic, pur- 
posive and moral terms quite indiscriminately in a most 
annoying way. The book as a whole gives the impression that 
the author is usually out of his depth. 

* * * * 

Since 1915 the American negro is less a tiller of the soil and 
has entered into a wider range of economic activities. Miss 
Louise Venable Kennedy has examined the causes and 
effects of this change in The Negro Peasant Turns Citywards 
(Columbia University Press, 17s.), an admirably documented 
treatise of considerable importance. During the War the 
negroes were entreated to go North in order to escape their 
life of bondage in the South, because the industrial North had 
need of their labour. Having answered this appeal, the negro 
finds his way barred, not only by his lack of experience, but 
by prejudice and the refusal of trade unions to admit him, 
and by a colour discrimination which affects both his social 
and economic life. On the other side the reaction of the 
whites has been dictated largely by emotional considerations, 
particularly by fear based upon insufficient knowledge. 
Though legally entitled to all the rights and privileges of other 
citizens, negroes are generally barred by some circumvention 
of the law from participating in public benefits. Prejudice 
and antipathy are increasing as a result of the growth of the 
negro population. 

* * * * 

Miss Nancy Cunard is following the modern mode of pub- 
lishing a small hand of poems at a high price. Her Poems 
(Two) 1925 (Aquila Press, 10s. 6d.) are beautifully produced 
in handset type. Their manner is in the latest Paris Majorca 
school, of the St. Perse-Eliot-Graves tradition in which the 
logic of ideas is flouted and replaced by the technique of the 
psycho-analyst’s consulting room. A mood is conditioned, 
and to illustrate it the poet sinks into quiescence, content 
with a series of sympathetic scenes or images. Miss Cunard is 
as clever as any of her group in this work, and her two poems 
leave the reader with a sense of indefinable beauty, as when 
listening to a breeze sighing from telegraph wires and answering 
itself in the branches of larch trees. Here is a typical image :— 

‘The moon collects on puddle-water— 

Lilac and prune-flush, suffusions then shadows of nightfall, _ 
Wing-rustle in quickset ... . and suddenly that hunting-music, 
Delaying chords of horns, suspending chords 
After silence.” 

* * * * 

For many young people *‘ Victorian ” is a term of reproach. 
That belief may be modified if they will read Mr. H. V. Routh’s 
cleverly chosen selections illustrating England under Victoria 
(Methuen, 6s.). He takes topics like ‘‘ Observance of 
Sunday,” ‘‘ The Influence of Darwinism,” ‘* The Idea of a 
Gentleman,” and quotes substantial passages from leading 
authors of the period, cach with a few lines of comment, 
** Society Criticized’? by Froude, Arnold, Morris, Besant, 
Butler and Gissing is naturally an entertaining section. Mr. 
Routh is nominally writing for students, but many older peop‘e 
will be attracted by his uncommonly able book. 

* * * * 


(‘‘ More Books of the Week” and ‘* General Knowledge Com- 
petition” will be found on pages 290 and 293.) 


The Competition 


Tue Editor offers a prize of two guineas for the best original 
Safety Jingle for Motorists. An example of the sort of thing 
suggested is the Seaman’s Rule of the Road :— 
“When both side lights show ahead, 
Port your helm and show your red, &c.” 
The closing date for this competition will be Friday, Sep- 
tember 12th. 
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St. Augustine 


Monument to St. Augustine: Essays on some aspects cf his 
Thought written in commemoration of his 15th centenary. 
(Sheed and Ward. 12s. 6d.) 

st. Augustine’s Conversion : an Outline of his Development 
to the Time of his Ordination. By W. J. Sparrow Simpson, 


DD. (S.P.C.K. 10s. 6d.) 
St, Augustine: a Study in his Personal Religion. By 


Eleanor McDougall, D.Litt. 

3s, 6d.) 
On August 28th, fifteen hundred years 2go, one of the most 
powerful and creative intellects which have ever devoted them- 
selves to the service of the Christian Church passed from this 
earth. Yet the influence of St. Augustine—second only to 
that of St. Paul—is still felt within that Church’s life, alike as 
mystic, theologian, and moralist; and hardly one masterpiece 
of spiritual literature has been produced since the Patristic 
age which does not owe something to his genius for reality. 
Fully to understand the development of that literature, at 
least on its mystical and devotional side, we need almost to 
know his Confessions by heart; for this book is the main 
channel through which the Neoplatonic tradition of the 
spiritual life has entered the Christian consciousness, and 
coloured the most secret experience of countless souls. 
This only represents a small section of the field over which 
Augustine’s great influence has worked. Catholic and Pro- 
testant, dogmatist and contemplative, alike appeal to his 
authority, which for mediaeval Christianity approached that of 
the Bible itself. Called by Von Hiigel ‘‘one of the greatest of 
all teachers of adoration,” he has left the mark of his pene- 
trating intellect on the most formal definitions of theology. 
Invoked on behalf of the forbidding doctrines of the Jansenists, 
he was yet the ‘‘ deere deere Saint ’? whose writings nourished 
the ardent soul of Gertrude More. A mind of such depth and 
range, Which can thus reach down the centuries to help and 
correct the spiritual adventures of men, must itself be interest- 
ing to us. But, beyond this, the human and psychological de- 
velopment of St. Augustine’s life—on the whole better known 
to us than that of any other great doctor of the Church—is 
unsurpassed in importance to students of religious experience. 
The reconstruction of his cultural background, and the careful 
dating and comparison of his numerous writings, have now 
made fairly clear the stages of his spiritual growth ; and the 
extent in which the outpourings of the Confessions represent 
“emotion remembered in tranquillity.” We now see in them 
the record not of a miraculous conversion of sinner to saint, but 
of the struggles of a young man of genius, consumed by a 
thirst for reality, cutting his own path through the moral and 
intellectual jungle of his time. 

The variety of interests which meet in Augustinian studies 
is well demonstrated in the admirable collection of essays 
which a group of distinguished Roman Catholic scholars have 
produced in honour of the Saint. Even so, as the editor 
observes, no single volume could survey more than one corner 
of this vast field ; therefore Augustine’s contributions to the 
technique of theology are here left on one side, and we are 
shown the great African—so passionately human, and so 
incurably spiritual—chiefly as philosopher, mystic, man of 
letters and moralist. ‘The symposium as a whole reachesa 
very high level ; among the most generally interesting contri- 
butions being Mr. Christopher Dawson’s discussion of the 
spiritual politics of ** The City of God,” Mr. E. I. Watkin on 
Augustine the mystic, Father D’Arcy on his philosophy, and 
M. Maritain on his relations with Thomism. The most attrac- 
tive of the essays is without doubt Father Martindale's 


(Student Christian Movement. 


brilliant sketch of Augustine’s life and character ; by far the 
best short account of his psychological development, the 
reactions of his “* passionate and perhaps unstable temper ” 
to the varied instruments of “ an austere and patient Provi- 
dence * which has yet appeared. 

3r. Sparrow Simpson’s study inevitably challenges com- 
parison first with Louis Bertrand’s vivid biography, and now 
with Father Martindale. But though he cannot rival their 
movement and colour, his quieter method, supported at every 
point by a profound knowledge of St. Augustine’s thought, has 
its own value for the serious student. Dr. MeDougall’s slighter 
sketch, written with an eye to the special needs and outlook of 
Indian students, has also something to contribute to our under- 
standing of this mighty spiritual realist. It was once the 
fashion to regard St. Augustine as the typical example of 
William James’ ** twice-born soul” ; but this easy simplifica- 
tion gives far too crude an account of his interior growth. Both 
Father Martindale and Dr. Sparrow Simpson admirably bring 
out its gradual and profoundly organic character; show- 
ing us Augustine’s passage through Manichean dualism 
and Neoplatonic monism, not as the wilful aberrations of an 
arrogant mind, but as useful stages in the development of a 
powerful and fearless intellect devoured by the mystical 
passion for ultimates. Thus we are able to place the actual 
** conversion ”’ in its proper context, and grasp its close con- 
nexion with all that had gone before ; the long search of the 
restless spirit for a road by which it could ‘ return to the 
infinite Loveliness from whom it had departed.’ We realize, 
too, how great a growth both in knowledge and spirituality 
intervenes between the scene in the garden and the time when 
the Confessions were composed ; and the conversion itself, as 
above all a surrender of the wiil to spiritual and ethical 
pressure—to the practical implications, rather than the dog- 
matie statements, of the Christian creed, the elements of 
which had indeed been familiar to Augustine from childhood. 
It was the final capitulation of the whole man to the self- 
revealed Reality; for belief without appropriate action 
could never have brought peace to this intensely realistic 
spirit, so acutely conscious of the presence and attraction of 
the Infinite, and its immanent workings on the finite dependent 
life. ‘* I tossed upon the waves and Thou didst steer, oh Thou 
who standest at the helm of all things Thou hast made.” This 
strand in the saint’s experience is admirably brought out by 
Dr. McDougall in her chapter on his devotional life. 

Dr. Sparrow Simpson works hard to defend Augustine from 
the charge of excessive Theocentricism. Yet it is surely this 
adoring recognition of God Pure which constitutes his peculiar 
contribution to the mind of the Church. Great and solid 
Christian though he certainly became, the trend of his spirit 
was ever to the transcendental side of mystical experience. 
The language he attributes to himself when describing the 
conversation with St. Monica at Ostia—full though it be of 
reminiscences of Plotinus—is characteristic of his spirituality 
and cannot be dismissed, as Dr. Sparrow Simpson suggests, 
as the devotional utterance of a neophyte “ still under the 
spell of Neoplatonic philosophy.” It is the unique glory of 
St. Augustine that in him two great streams of spiritual culture, 
one Platonic, the other Judeo-Christian, meet and fuse. In 
discrediting the Hellenistic element or placing it in opposition 
to the Gospel, we do small honour to the mighty genius who 
harmonized these diverse visions of the one Reality, and 
won for Christianity the greatest spiritual legacy of the ancient 


world, EVELYN UNDERHILL, 


India in True Perspective 


The Reconstruction of India. By Edward J. Thompson. 
(Faber and Faber. 10s. 6d.) 
TurovuGuour the last hectic year, in which the relations of 
Great Britain and India have gone from bad to worse—a 
grim tragedy, relieved only by Lord Irwin’s “ brave, mag- 
nanimous and entirely statesmanlike” reminder, that the 
goal of British policy is Dominion status for India—we 
have waited patiently for an authoritative and objective 
view of the situation. The “ authority” on India is, as a 


Tule, the least capable of understanding the psychological 


background of the present deadlock. Mr. Edward Thompson, 
however, as one * above the battle,” has written just such a 
fair, well-balanced and compelling book as the situation 
demands. No praise can be too high for his manner of 
treating the major problem of our time. It is a book which, 
for the first time, places the British-Indian question in 
proper perspective, and, coming from one who has so recently 
(vide three articles in the Times, July 21st, 22nd and 23rd) 
chastised with whips the misguided moral indignation and 
idealism of freedom-proclaiming Americans, this deft applica- 
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tion of scorpions to Englishmen and Indians alike may yet 
bring home, even to the most obtuse British Member of 
Parliament or the most hardened Conservative, the realities 
of the Indian situation. Towards the end Mr. Thompson 
writes :— 

‘““T have written, and felt, hopefully. Yet there are times 
when it is hard to ward off darker forebodings. I fear most of 
all the stiffening of my own people, fear lest they should stand 
on dignity and on abstract and absolute right—that they should 
demand some sign of humiliation for the provocation of the last 
ten years of folly.” 


‘ 


Here, and not in the blather about ‘“ independence,” or in 
the incident of Mr. Gandhi and his followers making salt, 
is the true resemblance with the British-American position 
of 1778, ‘“‘ when the Government, justly incensed, could 
think only of the tea flung into the harbour, and lost sight of the 
deeper and wider causes of the quarrel.” 

Of the three parts into which Mr. Thompson divides his 
tcek, the  first—‘* Historical ’’—is, of course, the most 
successful, the author having spent the best years of his 
life in educational work in India. In the statement of the 
hundred and one political difficulties he tells us nothing new, 
though perhaps, from his long acquaintance with things 
Indian, he is able to convey their deeper meaning far better 
that the Simon Commissioners, or the gentlemen of long 
administrative experience, who go on crying “ Ichabod.” 
But those who, like the Spectator, have insisted all along 
on the paramount need for sympathy and understanding of 
the mental attitudes which are in conflict, may perhaps be 
pardoned for drawing especial attention to Part 3—‘ Prac- 
tical *’—with its splendid realism, its resolute endorsement 
of our conviction—and Lord Irwin’s—that Dominion status 
for India can, and must, be achieved in the very near future, 
Of course ‘‘ we could have looked to nothing less, unless we 
are liars, and have been so all along.” The need for practical 
safeguards in the transition period presents no obstacle 
whatsoever. 

The author notes that our fundamental fault in India 
has been an inability or a disinclination to think adequately. 
For generations every British servant there has been a good 
man at his job, yet “‘ in no country has British thought been 
so sterile and stagnant and satisfied with a few generalizations 
passed on from one decade to the next.” Similarly, while 
in most cases the individual Englishman has been “ wise, 
friendly, unpatronizing,’ the standard product ‘ British 
rule’’ has not elevated or encouraged, but depressed the 
alien people. Hence the machine-like quality of the Govern- 
ment—against which Rabindranath Tagore inveighs, and, 
in the long run, “ the twist of exasperation, of despair, at 
cver getting the Englishman to see anything except his own 
view of the situation.” An example of this governmental 
tactlessness was that the Rowlatt Act should have been timed 
almost simultaneously with the Montagu-Chelmsford Report. 
Educated Indians realized that such a measure would never 
be tolerated in England, that once again, after all the hopes 
of better things coming out of Indian loyalty and help in 
the War, they were going to be treated ‘as subjects for 
administration, and not as_ citizens.’ Apart from the 
** maddening reluctance ”’ of the Administration, the ‘ aloof- 
ness and chill adequacy of officialdom,” there was, too, until 
quite recently, the open sore of the treatment of Indians in 
the Dominions and Colonies. No wonder so much store is 
laid by Dominion status! And _ finally, there was the 
“ Kipling attitude,” now, indeed, as dead as mutton, but 
what an advertisement to the rest of the world for Britain’s 
good name! We are reminded of Lady Lawrence's defence 
of her husband (Sir Henry Lawrence) against a newspaper 
attack some eighty years ago :— 

“Tf it be unlike an English gentleman to consider the rank 
and feelings of other men, irrespective of their colour, creed or 
language, then truly he has renounced his birthright to adopt 
‘native ideas.’ . . . I watch the conduct of the English in 
India, and from the private to the general officer, from the clerk 
to the judge, I sce prevalent the spirit that talks of the ‘ black 
fellows,’ that, perhaps unconsciously, assumes that the natives 
are very much in our way in their own country, except so far as 
they may be turned to our comfort and aggrandisement.” 

Can we honestly say that that spirit has been exorcized 
to-day ? 

Telescoped tovether like this, these counts seem indeed 
en unfair catalogue of British failings. We can assure our 
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readers, however, that Mr. Thompson is no more spari 
of blame for the faults on the Indian side. There was, for 
° e ry: oe 
instance, the preposterous” Khilafat movement, and 
Gandhi's first great mistake when he supported it from 
motives of political expediency. Here Gandhi yielded to g 
natural temptation “like any politician,” and the Lucknow 
Pact has haunted Indian politics these twelve years. It is 
now dead, but, as the Nehru Report showed, there remains 
“the old wretched battle between Hindus and Moslems for 
the division of seats and jobs.” Gandhi, who in South 
Africa, according to our author, was “ overwhelmingly in the 
right,” has made several mistakes since—notably his demands 
to the Viceroy last January—and at Lahore last year, as we 
know, he was beaten by the ‘“‘ young men” of the Swaraj 
movement ; nevertheless, in earlier days he was publicly 
thanked by the Government for notable ambulance service 
and he has been, with intervals, “ sitting Dharna”’* at the 
Empire’s threshold for thirty years—and is still. Nothine 
. . 5 
could ke more stupid than to look upon him as a kind of 
Bolshevik who is consumed with anti-British hatred. 

Mr. Thompson’s conclusion is, that although the difficulties 
are immense—he enumerates them all here very fairly —yet 
they could all be surmounted if Englishmen would but strive 
to acquire the necessary new mental outlook attuned to the 
musie of an age which is as the poles apart from the post-War 
** jumpiness *’ that made possible an Amritsar. Here is a 
fine passage which drives this point home :— 

“It is unfortunate that Indians do not realize what a change 
has come over the British in India, since 1920. We have moved 
out of all sight of where we were. Our old selves are obsolete, 
our old attitude towards war, poverty, imperialism, is a dream, 
The War madness raged for two or three years after the Armistice, 
in all nations, not alone in the British in India. To-day, though 
we have still in our midst those who have learnt nothing and have 
changed no segment of their minds, they are like Giants Pope and 
Pagan. It is a pity that outside Nngland their words are taken 
seriously. They will not get hold of power again, while a generation 
lives vividly mindful of the havoc they have wrought before.” 


Best Sellers 


The Englishman and his Books. 
7s. 6d.) 

OnE cannot altogether judge men and women by their 
friends, nor even by their books, though the element of 
choice enters more largely into one’s library than one’s 
society. All the same, it is impossible to judge a generation 
without knowing something about the books upon which 
ordinary people spent their money and their time. 

Mrs. Cruse in her charming new volume tells us what 
men and women and children were reading in the fifty years 
before Victoria regulated the home life of the middle classes. 
At first we are quite puzzled by the books spread out before 
us, the novels, the tracts, the poetry, the history, the 
children’s stories by which we find ourselves surrounded ! 
The numbers astound us! We are apt to fancy that in 
those days books were good and few and were studied 
attentively. No doubt a few were superlatively good, but 
the vast majority were no better than the ruck of them are 
now, and were read as quickly and forgotten if possible 
sooner. Miss Mitford, of Our Village, tells us that about 
twenty-four books, mostly novels, came in and out of her 
father’s house every month when she was young. Lending 
libraries were everywhere. Charles Lamb, talking of his 
sister’s reading, says “‘ our common table” is “ daily fed” 
with new books. He is, of course, exaggerating, but novels 
were in everyone’s hands. Catherine Morland, brought up 
in a country rectory seven miles from Salisbury, had read 
any number before she was eighteen. Mrs. Radcliffe’s school, 
which Miss Austen helped to kill, piled tale upon tale of 
mystery and horror as fast as the press could produce them, 
while equally weak reactionary fiction was advertised as 
“simple naratives founded on events within the bounds of 
possibillity.” All and sundry were greatly enjoyed, and 
even vanity could not restrain the young ladies of the period 
from open indulgence in the evanescent emotions they pro- 
duced. Fanny Kemble was not ashamed to be seen with 


By Amy Cruse. (Harrap. 





* This phrase, which was first applied to Gandhi by Professor 
Rushbrook Williams, refers to the practice (which was a nuisance 
in early John Company days) whereby a creditor at an obstinate 
debtor’s door, an aggrieved person at the door of his oppressor, 
sat fasting until death or redress released him, 
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«a headache, a sideache, a heartache, and red, swollen 
eves” after a morning spent with a new novel. 

“It is startling to learn how large the book sales were in 
those days. Did the publishers make fortunes? The 
Dairyman’s Daughter, an evangelical romance by a Bedford- 
shire clergyman, sold- two million copies! It was a short 
and no doubt a cheap book, but Mrs. Bennett’s The Beggar 
Girl and Her Benefactors, in seven volumes, price thirty-six 
shillings, sold two thousand copies on the day of issue ! 
The evangelicals.in their heyday produced an incalculable 
amount of printed matter! Pioneers in the science of propa- 
ganda, their tracts started from Clapham, ‘* the holy village,” 
as Sydney Smith called it, and went all over the kingdom— 
given away by the thousand, even, it was said, thrown from 
stage coaches and the early railway trains, they had an 
immense effect upon the country at large, before they were 
finally swept off the scene by satire, the common destructor 
of all such literary refuse. The children’s books produced 
by the Clapham sect and their followers were not destroyed. 
They are with us still; they were too good to perish. Meta- 
phorically speaking, the children themselves picked them out 
of the flames ! 

Reading aloud was a favourite pastime in those days. 
Whole families listened to reading with the same pleasure that 
they now “ listen in.” We all knew that Dr. Bowdler expur- 
gated Shakespeare to suit this pleasant custom, but many of 
us had forgotten that he performed the same: operation upon 
Gibbons’ Decline and Fall, diligently rinsing out the scepticism 
and impropriety till the bock could be read in the family circle 
without ‘* raising a blush on the cheek of modest innocence or 
planting a pang in the heart of the devout Christian.” 

Anxious parents saw with dismay the new passion for novel 
reading and for Byron’s poetry. One such we know was 
Zachary Macaulay, but he was too kind-hearted to ask his 
children to give them up. As well as “piles of trashy, sen- 
sational novels from the circulating library,” they read aloud 
Pepys, Addison, Horace Walpole, Dr. Johnson, Richardson, 
Miss Burney and Miss Austen. 

To. imagine that the young women of the day were bread 
and butter misses is absurd. It was Victoria who set the 
fashion for them, when her own children were growing up. 
Mackworth Praed’s * belle” of the county ball could talk:— 

‘Of politics or prayers 
Of Southey’s prose, or Wordsworth’s sonnets 
Of dangiers, or of dancing bears, 
Of battles, or the last new bonnets.” 
Lockhart’s heroine was more of a blue-stocking. 

The popularity of lectures coincided with the custom of 
reading aloud. Sydney Smith’s discourses upon moral philo- 
sophy held up the traffic in Grafton Street and Albemarl> 
Street. Only early-comers could get seats in the great hall. 
There was, of course, more wit than philosophy about them ; 
in fact, they were, as he himself said, “* the most successful 
swindle of the season,” but the fashionable crowd, who de- 
lighted in being thus ‘‘ swindled ” was a very well-read crowd. 

Men sneered at ‘* Ladies’ Albums” and * Drawing-room 
Amnuals ” as ** Toyshop Literature ” only fit for slight presents, 
but the editors of these pretty books managed to bribe or 
persuade some great contributors. Hood’s “ I remember, I 
remember ” appeared in Friendship’s Offering in 1823, and 
Macaulay’s *“* Armada” in the same annual for 1838. They 

had more time then than we have now for what Margaret 
Gray, the seventeen-year-old daughter of devout evangelical 
parents, called ‘* ornamental reading.’’ Wise readers, however, 
will not be too busy to run through Mrs. Cruse’s 280 odd pages 
of uninterrupted entertainment. 


Professor Barker’s Essays 


Church, State and Study. Essays by Ernest Barkor, Litt.D., 
LL.D, (Methuen. 10s. 6d.) 
Prorressor BARKER has published twelve essays and addresses 
composed at different times, but together of much more than 
ephemeral value. (Wherefore the volume deserves an index.) 
To them he has added an obituary notice of Lord Bryce, which 
we take to ke due to his desire to perpetuate his gratitude to 
one who helped and inspired him long ago. The essays, 
selected and arranged as they are, fall by design into a coherent 
form, so that there is pleasure and advantage to be gained fram 


the whole as well as from each part. Professor Barker writes 
with immense learning, illustrated by a wealth of quotations 
from writers of the last twenty-three centuries in many lan- 
guages, but being master of his subjects he is never dull oz 
laboured. And in these days when so small a fraction of our 
“literature” is written by literary people, the style and 
evident scholarship make every page refreshing. 

The earlier essays tell of the origins of Churches and States 
and how they grew together or apart. The author has an 
admiration both tender and noble for the ideal of the wéks 
Aids or Civitas Dei of the Greek philosophers and of St. 
Augustine, the one and universal body ; and when in a later 
essay this good Platonist looks ahead, we feel that he has the 
Civitas Dei again in his mind. He happens to be writing of 
the State, not of the world, when he says that our State 
‘** which began in War and continued in wealth, must one day 
live for wisdom.” When all States see that the true end of 
their life ‘is not doing: it is knowing—to know even as we 
are known,” cannot we hope for a Civitas Dei? Possibly the 
cecasions of his addresses restrained Professor Barker from 
speaking of modern politics : he only once refers to the League 
of Nations. We would gladly hear his views upon the approach 
of the League to a “ dear City of God,” and the inevitable 
differences between them. We like to think of the approach 
and believe that though the League embraces heathen races, 
yet its spirit is wholly Christian, and that all its motives, 
except one, are Christian. That one is fear, the instinct for 
self-preservation which fears a modern war; aa honest and 
legitimate fear to-day, but distinct from a Christian hatred of 
War and love of Peace. It never entered the minds of Marcus 
Aurelius or St. Augustine. It may be an additional strength 
or a weakness. 

The history here begins with Alexander the Great. 
His short life was perpetuated by his giving to the civilized 
world its first notion of unity, with a human being assuming 
the attributes, oriental in origin, of a 6é0s émpdvys, the 
power of the supreme Divinity vicariously held by one man at 
the head of the world. In due time Roman Emperors fol- 
lowed. (We think that Professor Barker makes too little in 
proportion of the Divine honours to Rome herself, Roma 
Augusta, Roma Aiterna.) Though in Rome the Emperors at 
first underwent apotheosis, becoming “ Divi” only after 
death, they were worshipped in the East during their life- 
time. (What is Professor Barker's explanation of the “* Abom- 
ination of Desolation” at Jerusalem?) Yet real unity was 
not thus established permanently. The Stoics, not least the 
author's favourite, Poseidonius of Apamea, did much to sub- 
stitute unity ef philosophy for diversity of failing religions. 
But the way was prepared for Christianity, led westward by 
the greatest of all Hellenists, St. Paul. Then followed the 
unity, geographically divided at Constantinople, where the 
State became the Church, and at Rome where the Church 
became the State. The Ecclesia was no longer “ called out ” 
of the world. 

Professor Barker gives us two illuminating papers on Non- 
conformists’ revolts, of the Huguenots, and of the Puritans in 
Great Britain and New England. The address to the Huguenot 
Society, besides much interesting history, has a learned dis- 
quisition on the matter and the authorship of the Vindiciae 
contra Tyrannos, published soon after the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew. We commend another essay, “ Christianity 
and Nationality,” to all. It shows how the two can help each 
other to-day for their own sakes and for the sake of the world. 

We wish we could quote from the Inaugural Lecture at 
Cambridge ; the paper on “ History and Philosophy ” (which 
Croce said were one), and from the last three upon public 
education. Slightly disconnected, but still treated as a matter 
of political theory, is the essay on “ The Rule of Law,” 
written before the War, and dealing with the usurpation of 
judicial functions by administrative departments. Here our 
author was many years ahead of the present Lord Chie? 
Justice. Few will read this book without learning much, 
and none without gaining a stimulus towards history and 
philosophy, and help to clear thinking upon great problems. 
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An Unfortunate Princess 


Queen Caroline. 

21s.) 
Wuar would most moderately well informed English men or 
women say about Queen Caroline, wife of George IV? 
Something like this. That she was a coarse-natured creature, 
who stood before a fire with her petticoats lifted as our fathers 
lifted their coat-tails, and who was badly treated by her 
worthless husband, though he may have had ground for his 
charges against her. On the whole, that would not be very 
far from the truth. Judge Parry who has made up a very reac- 
able and diverting book about the lady, takes a more favour- 
able view. He admits frankness and levity (which must have 
meant a good deal in those outspoken days of unblushing 
indecorum), but he denies flatly that the Queen was guilty 
with her good-looking major-domo. It is a long time ago 
now and one need not grow hot about it either way. Certainly 
Judge Parry pleads capably ; as a trained lawyer he sets out 
the points in his client’s favour with adroit skill. If at the 
end one is left just a little in doubt, why, that. makes the case 
more intriguing. 

On one aspect of the quarrel we can all agree with the 
Judge. George IV behaved like a cad all through. It was 
more their resentment against his detestable behaviour that 
made the crowd take Caroline’s part so warmly than any great 
affection for her. Drunk at his wedding, having insulted his 
bride on her arrival by sending one of his mistresses, Lady 
Jersey, to meet her, George never conducted himself towards 
the unhappy princess with anything but mean cruelty. This 
was so well known that when she arrived in England after he 
had become king she was greeted with genuine enthusiasm by 
members of all classes. Her husband was hissed and hooted. 
All this only just over a century ago! And only 135 years 
since the British Ambassador sent to fetch the Prince of 
Wales’s bride had to tell her maid that she must wash her 
mistress all over. Which was accordingly done, though not 
without protest, for the weather was cold ! 


By His Honour Sir Edward Parry. (Benn. 


The Rising ‘Tide 


Cvumplex South Africa. By W. M. Macmillan. (Faber and 
Faber. 12s. 6d. ). 
The Bantu are Coming. By Ray E. Phillips. 


Movement. 5s.) 


(Student Christian 


“Ti truth about the Union is of high significance in these 
days for Africa as a whole,”’ writes Professor Macmillan, who 
in Complex South Africa provides an economic footnote to his 
earlier historical surveys of the colour-clash in South Africa. 
The truth, in short, is that whereas the eyes of our statesmen 
are fastened on the immediate problems of the Far East, where 
the damage has already been done, the same methods are 
slowly, but infallibly, building up a far greater problem in 
Africa, which in another fifty years it will be beyond the wit 
of any statesman to solve. Mr. Phillips quotes the late Mr. 
H. A. Grimshaw, who was probably more awake to the 
situation than any man of his day :— 

- “Unless the responsible white races act with a finer prevision 
than they utilized in their industrialization of Asia we shall have 
the same basic problem, the same subversion of society, the samo 
suffering and misery and the same eruptive and disruptive tendencies 
as are visible in Japan and in the industrialized area of China and 
India to-day ... . Africa is as yet, comparatively speaking, a 
sheet upon which little has been written.” 

Little, but enough, as these two volumes show us. They 
approach the same problems from different angles—Mr. 
Phillips more emotionally, Professor Macmillan more dis- 
passionately, and for that reason more convincingly. Pro- 
fessor Macmillan is content to place the economic situation 
before his readers, without offering a solution, unless it is to 
be found in his suggestion that effective direct representation 
is the only security for native interests. This may be well 
enough for South Africa, where the economic situation has 
exceeded the possibilities of a more rational solution based on 
the indigenous cultures, but it is not the policy for which 
Africa as a whole is looking. Mr. Phillips offers as a remedy 
what is only a palliative, a consideration and treatment of 
natives from the point of view of a Christian society. 

Both our authors are at one, however, in their whole- 
hearted condemnation of the serfdom under which South 
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African natives labour. They are gradually being urbaniseg 
their land is insufficient, and they receive wages below the 
subsistence level, on an average £8 a year. There are more 
than 300,000 detribalized natives permanently living in 
towns, and, though they have to pay the same for food as do 
the whites, they receive from a third to a sixth of the wages 
which are paid to whites for the same work. The colour bar 
though repudiated in principle by labour leaders, is resolutely 
maintained “ as‘a matter of practical politics ” in order that 
the interests of poor whites may not suffer. The natives to- 
day are a conquered and economically dependent mass, and 
three-quarters of the population of South Africa is disregarded 
in its economic policy. 

In these days the fate of the whole of Africa is hanging in 
the balance. The tide of colour is rising, and these two books 
are a terrible indictment of white exploitation and a vindica- 
tion, if any be needed, of resurgent Africa. ‘* The League of 
Nations,”’ writes Professor Macmillan, “* hardly knowing what 
it did, has defined our task as ‘ the sacred trust of civilization, 
In Greater Africa this can hardly be devolved upon a handful 
of masters more concerned for the labour than for the civiliza- 
tion of their trust ’’—words pregnant with meaning for those 
who will shortly have to frame a constitution and policy for 
East Africa. 


Purple Patches 


The Golden Grove. Edited by L. Pearsall Smith. 
Clarendon Press. 10s.) 


(Oxford: 


Amonc the great English masters of language who were 
not poets, but masters of “the other harmony of prose,” 
no one, we suppose, has surpassed Jeremy Taylor. The 
exact place of the stylist in literature still remains to 
be settled. Mr. Pearsall Smith, in The Golden Grove, 
an anthology compiled from the books and _ sermons of 
the great seventeenth-century churchman, puts the stylist 
very high. On the other hand, he will not concede any 
great amount of original thought or knowledge of human 
character to the divine whom Coleridge classed with Shake- 
speare, Milton and Bacon, and Lamb declared to have more 
knowledge of life and manners than any prose writer in the 
language. 

Mr. Pearsall Smith has, however, done Jeremy Taylor a 
great service. In a very interesting introduction, he tells how 
his reputation rose and waned, taking it for granted that 
neither this nor any succeeding generation will have patience 
to wade through and appraise so many volumes of old-fashioned 
stuff. However that may be—and we take it each generation 
has the same amount of patience and applies it differently— 
no one who cares for his own language and literature could be 
bored by the delightful selection of purple patches here pre- 
sented to him. 

To take at random one of the least resonant but most 
human and incisive of the extracts, concerning the character 
of Lady Carberry, for whom Holy Living and Holy Dying 
were written, Jeremy Taylor writes :— : 

‘“She was even and constant, silent and devout, prudent and 
material, she loved what she now enjoyes, and she feared what sho 
never felt, and God did for her what she never did expect. 

‘* If we remember her as a Mother she was kind and severe, carefull 
and prudent, very tender and not at all fond, a greater lover of her 
children’s souls than of their bodies, and one that would value them 


more by the strict rules of honour and proper worth than by their 
relation to herself.” 


The portrait is as beautiful as it is unlovable. 


One General on Another 


Turenne, Marshal of France. 
Translated by George B. Ives. 


By General Max Weygand 

(Harrap. 10s. 6d.) 
GENERAL WEYGAND, Foch’s Chief of Staff, has written a 
military biography of the greatest of French Generals before 
Napoleon. ‘Turenne advanced the art of war more than any- 
one, except, perhaps, Marlborough and Napoleon. General 
Weygand quotes with approval his dictum :— 

‘* Undertake few sieges and fight plenty of battles. When 
you are surely master of the country, villages are worth as much 
a3 forts. But men consider their honour at stake in the difficult 
capture of a strongly fortified town much more than in devising 
a method of easy conquest of a whole province. If the King of 
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pent on troops what it has cost him in men and money 


in had s 
Spain hac and fortify towns, he would be to-day the greatest 


to lay sieges 
of all kings. 


General Weygand shows that French Generals have not 
changed much since Turenne. They have the same scholarly; 
philosophical attitude to war, and the same intense conviction 
that it is the only proper study for man, while the preparation 
for it is the only correct policy for a nation. He tells how 
Turenne’s teachings were lost to France, which did not produce 
another master of war until the Revolution, while her enemies 
profited by it. He says :— 

“Often, indeed, after a successful war the victor has fallen 
asleep in a fallacious assurance of his superiority, while his opponent, 
striving to work out the causes of his defeat, struggles to recover 
from it. Hence, the victor of to-day becomes the vanquished 
of to-morrow: Rossbach succeeds Turkheim; Sedan, Jena; 
Rethondes, Sedan ; may we not forget it! ”’ 

One sees the modern implication of General Weygand’s 


Fiction 
Armchair Fiction 


Angel Pavement. By J. B. Priestley. 10s. 6d.) 


Witn remarkable industry, when one considers how short a 
time has passed since the publication of The Good Companions, 
Mr. Priestley has produced another long novel to the tune of 
six hundred pages. It is necessary to state the length because 
Mr. Priestley appears to be rationalizing his fiction-producing 
business and to be turning out the furniture of English comedy 
on mass-production principles ; there is a standard kind of 
humorous or sentimental description of every character and 
every scene he draws. But his method is generous, his 
sentiment appropriate and his shrewdness highly enter- 
taining. English middle-class comedy has _ traditionally 
demanded plenty of leg and elbow room, a good comfortable 
arm-chair with sound springs to carry its weight, and solid 
arms which it can thump without hurting itself. It is essential 
that there shall be no discomfort in laughter. In Angel 
Pavement, Mr. Priestley fills these requirements until the fina] 
chapters. Then he repents and the tragedian, who lurks 
behind the heartiest comedian like a shadow, has persuaded 
him that his breezy satirical nature must have its antidote. 
Angel Pavement, narrower in scope, less varied in its incident 
than its predecessor, is more severe in form and ends in 
cheerfully observed catastrophe. There is something dis- 
concerting in this disastcr ; it is as disconcerting as if we had 
suddenly discovered Nero burning while Rome fiddled. If 
we are to accept Mr. Priestley’s ruthlessness, his cheerfulness 
will seem reprehensible, insensitive. Actually we can accept the 
catastrophe only with great difficulty, for the book does not 
contain either man or circumstance strong enough to impel 
catastrophe. 

Mr. Priestley’s answer, no doubt, is that trouble was certain 
once the mysterious Mr. Golspie arrived in the Thames from 
the Baltic States. The firm of Twigg and Dersingham, run 
in accordance with the most woolly and slangy public school 
tradition in a poky set of offices east of Moorgate, was on its 
last legs when Mr. Golspie appeared smoking his exotic cigars 
and displaying his seductive samples, Mr. Dersingham wearing 
the old Worrelian tie, could see at once that Mr. Golspie was 
not a gentleman, and Mr. Golspie could see that Mr. Dersing- 
ham was a fool. For a time, under Mr. Golspie’s brusque hand, 
the business prospered and then he decamped leaving it 
in ruins. It is Mr. Priestley’s task to trace the effect of Mr. 
Golspie on the business and private life of the staff. Smeeth, 
the terrified cashier, was suspicious, but too timid to interfere. 
Miss Matfield, the lady secretary, who was in the habit of 
countering advances with ‘“‘a stare like a high wall with 
broken glass along the top,” went through all stages of turmoil 
from scorn to humiliation. Turgis, the thwarted, philandering 
clerk was miserable until he met the swift Miss Golspie, and 
then was ready for anything including murder. Stanley, the 
office boy, was more and more convinced of the importance 
of ‘‘ shaddering,” and only Miss Sellars the new typist and an 
admirable character, did not progress from her original 
verdict: ‘‘I do like him and I don’t.” All these office- 
bound characters, their shop-talk, their hopes and grievances, 
are well observed and knowingly exploited, though continually 
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one sighs amid their domestic ramifications and echoce; the 
words of Algernon in The Importance of being Earnest, “ I 
don’t know that I am much interested in your family life, 
Lane.” 

The fundamental difficulty is Mr. Golspie. He makes a 
magnificent entrance in the glowing manner of a great comic 
character and leaves with the cynical coldness of a villain. 
There seem to be two Mr. Golspies, three in fact ; the third 
being a shadowy creature who wanders about the book and 
represents Mr. Priestley’s inability, as a realist, to kick over 
the traces and create a great comic character or a great 
villain. Endowed with a confident vitality and a humorous 
eye, he goes about with camera and notebook. ‘“ Here is a 
pathetically funny creature,” he says; ‘‘ I will snap him and 
find out how he lives.” The films and notes accumulate and 
in such an overwhelming heap that background soon tumbles 
into foreground. But with a summary skill in evoking 
atmosphere, Mr. Priestley gives us an essayist’s picture of 
the London of mean streets, stale offices, quaking clerks, 
telephone calls, crowded buses, and the medley of people 
existing in them which, brought to life by a humour that 
ranges from the shrewd to the facetious, we can recognize as 
dreadfully real. He pretends to no intimate knowledge of his 
people’s souls, but can suggest a great deal by a continuous 
series of knowing prods and nudges at their manners and 
surfaces. There is a great deal of monotony in the prods and 
nudges, but his dialogue is redolent and exact : 

‘“Oo, Mrs. Matfield,”” Miss Sellars began, staring at her, ‘‘ d’you 
reely like the country this weather ?_ 1 don’t know how you bear 
ae couldn't, not now, when its winter. It’s not as if it was 
summer, is it ?” 

The really interesting part of Mr. Priestley, because vigorously 
suppressed at the moment by the good and complacent com- 
panions, is the Zavage. But will he ever get his chance to 
smash that cayiera, or to murder that essayist ? 

V. S. Prircnerr. 


THE MYNK COAT. By Edith Brill. (Humphrey Toulmin. 
7s. 6d.)-—-Novels about people in humble circumstances are 
genergily depressing and sordid, or so urgently comic as to 
ring false. This one cleverly escapes both faults, and is a 
singularly well-balanced and acutely sincere book. The lives 
of a whole family in that borderland between working-class 
and middle-class are economically and even dramatically 
portrayed, each member standing out sharply and gaining 
dignity from the author's skilful drawing and judiciously 
sympathetic mind. The study of Mr, Raynor, the obscure 
working furrier, is brilliant. 


GOD HAVE MERCY ON US. By William T. Scanlon. 
(Noel Douglas. 7s. 6d.)—Still the War books continue! 
The publishers of this one, which is the joint winner of a 
£5,000 prize in America, claim that it is ‘* distinguished 
above all other War novels.” Actually, it is less of a novel 
than most of them and, therefore, contains an even greater 
proportion of war stuff and horror. It is written in jerky, 
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breathless style, almost as though the author had gone into 
battle with a reporter’s notepad and had written his staccato 
comments on shell-fire, raids and sudden death, in between 
ruihes into No Man’s Land and during intervals when he had 
fallen into shellholes. He shifts constantly from the past 
to the present tense, and records conversations, orders and 
groans in such a first-hand way that one can almost hear the 
gaps at the end of these. Theve is no doubt that the vividness 
cf the style is effective: it is also, perhaps deliberately, very 
exhausting. We, as readers, feel limp at the end of three 
chapters ; by the end of six, we are as weary as though we 
too had been carrying heavy burdens from the front lines. 
Yet there is some compelling quality about the-book that 
forces us to go on with it, though we have read the same sort 
of thing many times before. Those who are ready for another, 
stark War book will find their need fulfilled in this, which is 
written in the manner of a detailed film synopsis. 

RINGS ON HER FINGERS. By Rhys Davies. (Harold 
Shaylor. 7s. 6d.)—Hackneyed though the words “ stark” 
and “* crude ”’ are, yet they must necessarily be employed in a 
description of Mr. Davies’s novel of life in a mining area. To 
him a spade is something more forceful than an agricultural 
implement ; he writes with gusto of sweat, lust, grime and 
flannelette underwear. His heroine, Edith, who marries a 
refined little draper, finds herself yearning for life in the raw. 
She visits her friends in their reeking cottages, admires muscular 
torsos, and longs for some domestic crudity. The tale of her 
endeavour to find a real life for herself is not unamusingly told, 
but oh, the starkness and the frankness and the strength ! 


THE TWO TICKET PUZZLE. By J. J. Connington. 
(Gollancz. ‘7s. 6d.)—A manufacturer, by the name of Preston 
is found under the seat of a railway carriage, with bullets of 
two different calibres in his head. His doctor is in love with 
Preston’s wife, and travelled by the same train on an errand 
faked by telegram typed on his own typewriter. On the 
floor of the murdered man’s compartment is found a fragment 
of a spectacle lens belonging to the doctor, who also behaves 
suspiciously in not admitting having travelled by that train. 
Did the doctor murder the manufacturer ? Obviously not ; 
and neither did a clerk whom Preston had dismissed and who 
was found in possession of the notes which Preston was carry- 
ing at the time. It was, of course, somebody whom it would 
be unfair to disclose. Superintendent Ross is to be con- 
sratulated on his discrimination between suspicions, and Mr. 

Yonnington on the competence with which the story is told. 
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Mote Books of the Week 


(Continued from page 284.) 

We have lately been hearing more about Sweden, par- 
ticularly about her magnificent Exhibition of Arts and Crafts 
and we are, therefore especially pleased to see the August 
number of the Architectural Review (9 Queen Anne’s Gate 
S.W. 1, 5s.) which is devoted almost entirely to this exhibition, 
Baron Ramel, the Swedish Foreign Minister, has written a 
foreword to thisnumber, in which he says that the exhibition 
at Stockholm * holds a fund of new ideas, too bold, if not 
too shocking to be recognized at once in all quarters , , 
The new ideas which have burst forth here possibly contain 
secd which will fertilize the architecture of the future.” 
Irom the numerous illustrations of designs for interior 
decoration, rugs, vases, electric fittings, &c., contained ip 
this magazine, we heartily agree with Baron Ramel’s last 
sentence. Courage, originality, and rationalization seem to 
be the dominant characteristics of this exhibition. But 
for many people the most interesting feature in this journal 
will be the last article written by Mr. D. H. Lawrence before 
his death, ‘* Then Disaster Looms Ahead ’’—an impression 
of his birthplace, a little mining village, eight miles from 
Nottingham, and the effect of nineteenth-century industrialism 
upon it. Mr. Lawrence is not afraid of the truth, and the 
truth is not always very pleasant to hear. 

* * * * 

As a proof that the days of the county recluse and scholar 
are yet not vanished, here is a volume, Verses and Versions, 
published from Salisbury (H. Simmonds, Salisbury, 7s. 6d.) 
by Mr. George Engleheart. It consists of original verses in 
English, and translations from the French, and to and 
from Greek and Latin. Naturally, in a figure ‘so redolent of 
a vanishing civilization, one would not expect to find ideas 
typical of our modern emotional, moral, and social chaos. The 
following poem on a subject of undying interest may therefore 
be quoted as representative of Mr. Engleheart’s verse :— 


“God made the woman, men’s meet help to be, 
When days in Eden yet serenely ran. 
In these sad days of man’s perplexity 
God help him if she make herself a man. 
Woman, from part, not all of man created, 
And thus with man so meetly, sweetly mated, 
Fear lest, if you re-make yourself all mannish, 
Your meetness all and sweetness all shall vanish.” 


We are always pleased to see any book by that delightful 
writer, Mr. G. Lowes Dickinson ; and it is probable that the 
reissue of a Modern Symposium, which Messrs. Allen and 
Unwin have just published at 4s. 6d., will gain for this book 
a new set of grateful readers. 

* * * * 

The Gravestones of Acadie, privately printed and obtainable 
from Bernard Quaritch, Ltd., 11 Grafton Street, W. 1, for the 
price of three guineas, contains a most varied collection of 
information. Mr. W. Inglis Morse has compiled this book to 
attempt “ to explain certain details relating to Local History 
in Annapolis County, Nova Scotia.’’ He includes a paper on 
gravestones, illustrated by very good photographs, a delightful 
conversation between the author and the nigger gravedigger 
at Annapolis Royal, the Parish Records, &c. The get-up of 
the book is beautiful, including the paper and type ;_ but, on 
the whole, the book is of local rather than general interest, if 
one excepts such universally appealing quotations as the 
following epitaph :— 

“18 years a maiden 
1 year a wife 
1 day a mother 
Then I lost my life.” 
* * * * 

The Electrical Industry of Great Britain, prepared by the 
Zconomic and Statistical Department of the British Electrical 
and Allied Industries Association, Inc. (Beama, £2 2s.), is 
something of a new departure in this country. It is designed 
principally to encourage the process now known as rationaliz- 
ation by giving both the public and every member of the 
industry a concise and definite idea of the lines of development 
which have been pursued hitherto, and of what is likely to 
happen in the future. As the introduction very rightly says, 
**the very act of thinking along definite lines is of value for 
the comprehension of the economic motive and economic 
strength within the industry.” The survey has been made 
with great thoroughness. Successive chapters deal with: 
‘* The Economic Configuration of the Industry ” ; ‘‘ Electrical 
Manufacture: Manufacturing, Financial, Competitive and 
Labour Conditions”; ‘‘Export Trade: World Compctitive 
Position”; ‘‘ Organization and Growth of the Home 
Market,” &e. The only apparent defects are a certain amount 
of overlapping, possibly unavoidable, between the chapters, 
and the lack of an index. The authors, however, say that 
the question of an index has been considered and rejected, 
and we must therefore presume that they had good reason. 


(Continued on page 298.) 
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outset one of the keenest supporters of the League of Nations. His book, “The 
Problem of the 20th Century,” published to-day, is a vitally important study of the 
international situation of the present day, and in particular of the failure of the League 


to achieve any considerable measure of disarmament, security and arbitration. 


The author discusses in detail the question of sanctions, and his International Police 


Force proposals will provoke violent controversy. 
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(Continued from page 250.) 

Detailed criticism is impossible here, but the book should be 
of value to anyone interested in the industry either from 
within or from the point of view of a national power policy. 
The essentials of such a policy are described in Chapter 6 and 
extend from the rationalization of the basic industries and 
the establishment of new local craft schools to (a very inter- 
esting conclusion) the adoption of a selective principle in the 
flotation of new capital issues in London. The publication 
of a series of such surveys for each of the basic industrics 
would have the utmost possible value for the increase of our 
economic efficiency. Unfertunately, in industries of older 
standing there are factors which both render such a survey 
far mere difficult than in this case, and also render some 
members of the industry reluctant to have any such survey 
made. We cannot omit a note of pleasure at the excellent 
format of the book, which ts 2 pleasure beth to look at and to 


handle. 
* * ® * 


It will be good news to many of cur reacers that Messrs. 
Dent are publishing a new edition cf all the books of the 
Bible in handy form, at 2s. Gd. a volume. The volumes which 
have reached us are the Gospel According to St. Matthew and 
the Acts of the Apostles. In both, the utmost has been done, 
short of perverting the text, to obviate the difficulty which 
some readers find in following the flow of the narrative owing 
to the peculiar form in which it is printed. In this edition the 
ordinary text appears in chapters and paragraphs as in any 
other book, and quotations inset in italics. The printing, by 
the Temple Press, is quiet and attractive. The books are 
bound in black leather and are of a convenient size. Scholarly 
and readable introductions are furnished to both these volumes, 
to St. Matthew by Mr. Guy N. Pocock, and to the Acts by Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch. Each volume has in the back cover 2 
simple but adequate map, and there is one illustration in each 
volume, in the case of St. Matthew, Direr’s Adoration of the 
Three Kings. 

* % x * 

Arthur Briscoe is No. 23 of ‘* Modern Masters of Etching ” 
(“The Studio ” Ltd., 5s.) for which Mr. Malcolm C. Salaman 
so skilfully supplies the letterpress. ‘The twelve plates chosen 
to represent Mr. Briscoe’s art are all of sailors and the sea, 
and illustrate the variety of his experience. For the etcher 
is not only a fine artist; he is a practical seaman as well, 
who has gone down to the sea in ships often, and never 
goes wrong technically with a spar or a sheet. ‘* I doubt,” 
says his biographer here, ‘if he could draw a sailing-ship 
with a single halyard out of place.” ‘* Man Overboard,” 
“The Heaving Line,” ‘*‘ Making Sail,” are examples of the 
strenuous life of the sea, and on the other hand *“ The Peat 
Tjalk ’ is a contrast to the storm and stress of deep-sea work, 
and “* James and John ” a study of peace on a Dutch waterway. 
No aspect of the sailor-man’s life is strange to Mr. Briscoe. 

% % we 

Those who recall Sir Francis Doyle’s stirring bailad, * Right 
on our flank the crimson sun went down,” will like to find the 
story of the loss of the *‘ Birkenhead ’ retold in equally stirring 
prose in Captain F. H. Shaw’s Famous Shipwrecks (Elkin 
Mathews and Marrot, 12s. 6d.). On the * Birkenhead’ the 
brave—in this case mostly new-recruited soldiers—‘ died 
without flinching in the bloody surf,’ as did elsewhere many a 
sea-hero on the * Titanic,’ the * Lusitania,’ and at the burning, 
on her maiden voyage of the ‘ Kent East Indiaman.’ These 
are but a few of the thrilling tales of sea-disaster and sea- 
gallantry retold by Captain Shaw, who brings to his task < 
very marked power of descriptive narrative and whose own 
long experience of the sea enables him to give the appropriate 
setting to each great story. 

* % * * 

Miss Marjorie Johnston who, we are informed upon the 
cover is only eighteen, has written a book of historical essays, 
and called it Domination (John Murray, 12s.). She deals with 
“some Napoleonic episodes,’ and deals often brilliantly, but 
sometimes so completely without judgment as to be absurd. 
Her studies of the generals are full of life and colour. We see 
them through the romantic eyes of a remarkably well-read child 
who somehow seems to get in a superficial way the spirit of 
the time, cleared of the masses of criticism which so often 
mutes the martial music and dulls the uniforms. With true 
feminine instinct she loves a soldier; but put Talleyrand 
befcre her and the caricature is ridiculous. 

* 

In Russian Poems (C. W. Daniel. 12s. 6d.), Mr. C. Fillingham 
Coxwell gives us verse translations from fifty Russian poets, 
ranging from the eighteenth century to the present day. 
It is the most comprehensive anthology we have seen of 
translations from Russian poetry, and has obviously been a 
labour of love. Mr. Coxwell is a careful, but not an inspired, 
translator. His versions reproduce with accuracy the form 
and content of the original, but the reader will—alas !—gener- 
ally have to take the poetry for granted. It is a pity that the 
few translations from contemporary Soviet poetry are the 
Jeast happy of his efforts. There are some useful notes, and a 
short preface by Prince Mirsky. 


General Knowledge Questions 


Our weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Question 
submitted is awarded this week to Rev. W. E. J. Lindfield, 
The Parsonage, Foley Park, Kidderminster, for the following : 


Questions on “ Bed” 


1. Who spoke slightingly of ‘‘ gentlemen in England, now abed,” 
on the morning of a great battle ? 

2. Who suggested the following question to those who find 
themselves unwilling to rise in the morning: ‘‘ Was I made 
for this, to lay me down, and make much of myself in a warm 
bed?” ? 

3. And who took a contrary view of the matter, and said: ‘‘ The 
sun has no purposes of ours to light us to. Why should we 
get up?” ? 

4. Of whom was it said: 

‘* The cock’s shrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 
No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed ” ? 

5. What nobleman took an “air bath” in his room at 4 a.m. 
with the window open, “‘ after which he went to bed agein and 
slept two hours more ”’ ? 

6. Who had a bed specially made for him, by the orders of an 
emperor, consisting of ‘‘six hundred beds of the cori non 
measure,” and sewn together into four mattresses ? 

. Who wrote: 

‘* The mystic glory swims away ; 
From off my bed the moonlight dies ; 
And closing eaves of weary eyes 
I sleep till dusk is dipt in gray.” ? 

8. Who was “ heard exclaiming from the inner depths of ked- 
clothes, ‘ Thanks, villagers’ ”’ ? 

. Who said that “ lying late in the morning is a great shortener 

of life ’’ ? 

Who said that ‘ the ancients went to bed, like good boys, from 

seven to nine o’clock,”’ and offered considerations in support 

of his statement ? 

. To whom do the following lines refer : 

‘* Beside the bed, where parting life was laid, 
And sorrow, guilt, and pain, by turns dismay’d, 
The reverend champion stood ”’ ? 
. And of whom was it written : 
‘“. . . . Guilt was my grim Chamberlain 
That lighted me to bed” ? 
3. Of what ancient king is it said (probably in error) : 
** Behold, his bedstead was a bedstead of iron ” ? 


-1 


10. 


-_ 
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Answers will be found on page 296. 
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A Mixed Travel-Bag 


Ir is appalling to think of the lines on which some travel is 
conducted, as illustrated by Clara E. Laughlin’s omnium 
gatherum guidebook, So Youw’re going to Germany and Austria 
(Methuen, 10s. 6d.). Emphatically a book for the noble and 
unhappily numerous army of Hustlers, one hopes it may 
please some of them. Not with the breathless rush of the 
foregoing, but conceived in a more leisurely vein, is 
Mr. Louis Untermeyer’s Blue Rhine Black Forest (Harrap, 
7s. 6d.). It will instruct you as to what sort of beer to drink 
at Karlsruhe, tells in full the Lorelei legend, appending a 
dreadful translation of Heine’s poem, and is a book of little 
distinction either of matter or manner. 

Wholly different are Mr. Stephen Gwynn’s Burgundy 
(Harrap, 7s. 6d.), one of the “* Kitbag” series, and 7'ravels 
in Normandy (Bell, 7s. 6d.), by Mr. Roy Elston. These 
two books put the prospective traveller in touch with the 
spirit and also, very properly, with the wines of the country 
they describe, and are a delight to read. Of high literary 
quality, they are also eminently practical, and where the 
authors have pointed the way to enjoyment and the beautiful, 
the tourist may safely follow. Mr. Gwynn has several notes 
on angling and suggests Avallon as a useful centre. Most 
Burgundian waters hold trout, but Mr. Gwynn might perhaps 
have cautioned the would-be angler that, if an inn stands 
near the stream he proposes to fish, he would do well to 
call there first and see if it keeps a tankful of trout for use in 
the kitchen; if so, the fisherman need not uncase his rod. 
With some stretch of geography Burgundy is made to include 
Bourg la Bresse and the Church of Brou with its glorious 
craftsmanship. Mr. Gwynn does not much like the church ; 
Matthew Arnold did, though he massacred historical and 
every other reality in describing it. As the old Town House 
of Dijon rather than Brou more truly translates the spirit 
of Burgundy, so the Norman soul is revealed in Caudebec, 
in the stately houses of Lisieux, in Rouen, and possibly in 
Caen, and Mr. Elston’s attractive book paints the glories and 
the delicate charm of these with a remarkable felicity of 
phrase and humour. 

Then follow four books on the mountainous regions of our 
own isles, all oddly enough written by clergymen. Pride of 
place must be allotted to Dr. Crockett’s well-known The 
Scott Country (Black, 7s. 6d.), of which, as it is a revised 
edition of an old favourite, it is sufficient merely to note 
the appearance. Dr. William McConachie’s Glamour of the 
Glen (Oliver and Boyd, 7s. 6d.) is a quietly written series of 
nature studies among the Lammermoor Hills, principally 
ornithological. The author was fortunate in being able to 
observe and record the presence in Berwickshire of the rare 
yellow-browed warbler (phylloscopus superciliosus), and it is 
interesting to find him noting the increase in Berwickshire 
of the goldfinch, an increase which is observable also in 
many parts of England. Autumns in Skye, Ross and 
Sutherland (Grant, 7s. 6d.), by the Rev. T. R. Barnett, 
consists of sketches most of which have already appeared in 
the daily Press of Scotland. At times they are a trifle too 
eloquent, but for the exiled Scot they will, no doubt, revive 
visions of ** the lone shieling on the misty island,” so that 
in dreams he may’ again “ behold the Hebrides.” An 
unctuous sapience and an overplus of egotistical didacticism 
characterize the Rev. Mr. Watkin Davies’ A Wayfarer in 
Wales (Methuen, 7s. 6d.). He suggests, however—and it is 
probably true—that the best way of getting to the heart of 

fales is to penetrate her past Llangollen up the valley of 
the Dee. 

Wales, says Mr. Davies, is a foreign country, though, 
except for the language, one sees in his book no strong ground 
for this confident dogma. Anyhow, there may be those who 
care not at all for foreign travel and would sooner stay and 
explore in their own native London, and late summer must 
be a suitable time to push the quest, for we are told that 
everyone has, at that season, left London. Three books come 
pat to the explorer’s purpose—Mr. A. H. Blake’s London 
Cameos (Jenkins, 5s.) at the head of the triad. Charmingly 
terse, as a cameo should be, charmingly selected and 
charmingly instructive, this booklet can teach the born 
Londoner much and the visitor to our town more, but, when 
its new edition comes along, let it have an _ index. 
Mr. Sidney Dark’s London Town (Harrap, 7s. 6d.), another 
and a worthy * Kitbag” book, gives play to the human 
touch. ‘* Come out into the streets with me,” it says, ** and 
see what a lot of jolly or interesting folk. we shall meet.” It 
is humanity, then, that chiefly engages him throughout his 
perambulations, and when we hear him say that “ the 
qualities of Bethnal Green are the fundamental qualities of 
Belgravia,’ we expect him to follow (though he does not) 
with, ** Hearts just as pure and fair may beat in Belgrave 
Square as in the lowlier air of Seven Dials.” Despite 
Mr. John Burns’ introductory ponderosity, Touring London 
(Batsford, 4s.) with W. Teignmouth Shore is going to be a 
happy experience. In four tours he will take you all round 
the town, and on your own account you can go a-roving and 
a-rivering down to Wapping, Limehouse and Greenwich. 
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Finance—Public & Private 
Australia—An Object Lesson 


ArTER a prolonged period of anxiety and tension, the 
financial and exchange crisis in Australia has been 
materially relieved, and the improvement has found 
expression on the Stock Exchange in a fairly general and 
material rally in Australian Government sccurities 
The reasons for the improvement in the situation are 
not without special interest in their application to 
conditions much nearer home than Australia, and while 
on several previous occasions I have dealt very fully 
with the causes of the Australian crisis, it may be useful 
to recall some of the main points. 

Those taking a merely superficial view of the situation 
might urge that the direct cause of the crisis was the 
heavy fall in the price of Australia’s principal commodities 
such as wheat and wool, thus materially affecting the 
balance of trade and making it difficult for Australia to 
meet the sterling engagements both of the Government 
and Australian nationals. That statement would be 
true, but it would give a very incomplete picture of the 
situation. Countries with the wealth and resources of 
Australia should not be completely at the mercy of a 
sudden fall in the price of exportable commodities, for 
not infrequently such a fall is offset, to some extent, by 
lower prices of imports, thus to some extent counter- 
acting the effect upon the net trade balance. The causes 
responsible for the crisis in Australia were far more 
general and of longer duration than those expressed in 
the recent sensational fall in the price of wool. 

Unsounp ConpitIons. 

Long before that fall occurred and the exchange crisis 
became acute there had been real anxiety on the part of 
holders of Australian securities because of certain 
tendencies which it was felt must, if unchecked, necessarily 
lead to a serious position. Those tendencies included such 
circumstances as excessive borrowing overseas, the fact 
that the proceeds of many of the Loans were not applied 
to expenditure of a productive character. Further, the 
domination of Labour throughout Australia for many 
years—no matter what particular Party happened to be 
in power—resulted in the establishment of an uneconomic 
wage and a false standard of living, and this, in its turn, 
gave an impetus to imports of articles of luxury, thus 
materially affecting the trade balance. 

Promet MEASURES. 

And this weakness was, of course, abundantly demon- 
strated in 1929, when Australia, afflicted by circum- 
stances beyond her control, found her economic position 
greatly enfeebled by a policy within its control which had 
been in operation for many years. Nevertheless, when 
the crisis was revealed, the Labour Government. in 
Australia acted with considerable promptitude and, 
obviously with the sincere determination of maintaining 
at all costs the credit of the Government in the matter of 
its sterling engagements. Gold was shipped from the 
country freely, while a little later there was instant 
co-operation amongst bankers and the Government in 
pooling of exchange facilities and making arrangements 
that the Government should have the first claim on a 
certain proportion of such pooling to meet the engage- 
ments on Australia’s Loans held abroad. It was soon 
perceived, however, that the crisis was one of the first 
magnitude, and the Australian authorities, again with 
considerable courage and wisdom, invited the Bank of 
England to send a representative to consult with the 
authorities as to the best policy to pursue, and choice 
was instantly made of Sir Otto Niemeyer, who has a 
unique experience in National Finance, gained both by 
his long connexion with the British Treasury and _ his 
close association with the finances of the various Muropean 
States during the post-War period. 

Goop REsuLtTs. 

The result of Sir Otto Niemeyer’s visit can be very 
briefly stated. He paid the authorities in Australia the 
highest compliment in his power by dealing faithfully 
with the problems submitted to him. In no spirit of 

(Continued on page 296.) 
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can be provided at age 65, 
£] 00 or at death if earlier, by an 
annual payment of 


£16 10s. from age 25 
24 oe 
4l — 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
than 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 


No shareholders. No commission. 


~~ THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 

Paid-up Capital ‘aa aia awa rw .. £4,500,000 

Reserve Fund pee bs aes eae we «. £4,475,000 

Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter ... £4,500,000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of i 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Ban 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received, 
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books. When in London you can_ see them 
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Finance—Public and Private 
(Continued from page 294.) 


captious criticism he, nevertheless, made a statement 
which by its gravity and at the same time by its com- 
pleteness and faithfulness seems to have gripped the 
conscience and intelligence not only of the Australian 
authorities, both in the Federal and State Governments, 
but of the Australian people. The result was the unani- 
mous passing of a series of Resolutions by the Federal 
and State Governments, the first of them expressing a 
determination that the Loan Council, which now controls 
the borrowings of Australia, both Federal and State, shall 
not raise further Overseas loans until existing short-term 
indebtedness is completely dealt with, and further, that 
no approval shall be given to undertakings of new unpro- 
ductive works. Another Resolution was to the effect that 
in order to secure a regular service of the Public Debt 
from revenue, all interest payments shall be made to a 
special Account of the Commonwealth Bank solely for 
payment of interest. Moreover, a further Resolution 
was passed determining that the Commonwealth and 
State Treasurer shall publish monthly in Australia and 
Overseas a uniform summary of Budget and Revenue 
expenditure and the position of the short-term debt and 
the state of the Loan account. The Loan Council has 
also decided greatly to reduce the total of the Loan pro- 
gramme for the current year. In addition, Sir Otto 
Niemeyer referred in no uncertain terms to the extent 
to which the economic situation of the country was pre- 
judiced by high costs of production and a false standard 
of living. In the course of his statement Sir Otto said :— 

“So long as the sheltered trades insist on taking so large a 
share of the national dividend—even an increasingly large pro- 
portion as the national dividend drops—so the difticulties in the 
uasheltered export trades will only increase. . . . While the money 
wage is almost double that of 1911, the number who can attain 
that wage is steadily decreasing, unemployment having doubled 
since 1924. The margin of those who have to be carried neutralizes 
the advantages of those fully employed. The process must increase 
unless adjustment is made.” 


Cominc NEARER Home. 

It is impossible to read this statement of Sir Otto 
Niemeyer’s or to consider the circumstances which 
inspired it without being impressed with the similarity 
between conditions in Australia and those prevailing 
in this country. Here, too, we know something of the 
uneconomic wage in sheltered and other industries 
and the extent to which these influences have affected 
trade and the figures of unemployment. In Australia, 
however, it has been possible to bring about at long last 
a clear apprehension of the facts of the position for the 
simple reason that, as she has not centuries of aceumu- 
lated resources to fall back on, the defiance of economic 
laws had brought about an impossible situation. In this 
country successive Governments have endeavoured to 
meet the situation by a persistent invasion of the nation’s 
capital funds and the results have been disastrous. 

Like Australia, we too have been afilicted by cir- 
cumstances entirely beyond our control, such, for 
example, as the after-effects of the Great War and the 
revolutionary conditions in countries such as Russia, 
China and even India, conditions, of course, demoralising 
to international trade. They are circumstances and 
conditions, however, which called for a very different 
olicy to that which has been pursued by successive 
Rees cae, 

Artuur W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


INVESTMENTS Firm. 


THERE is practically no change to note in the general tendency 
of Stock Markets. High-class investment stocks continue 
to benefit by easy money and the influence responsible for 
dullness elsewhere, namely, a lack of confidence. This 
lack of confidence is particularly noticeable in the market 
for English Railway Stocks and, indeed, in all securities in 
any way affected by trade conditions. Moreover, the 
industrial and semi-speculative markets also continue to 
be affected by the influence of dull prices from Wall Street, 
und, in particular, the weakness of Oil shares during the 


———_ 
ee 


past week has been largely connected with the unexpected 
passing of the Shell Union dividend. In addition to the 
firmness of British Funds and kindred. stocks, Australian 
securities have rallied in consequence of the latest develop- 
ment in the Australian crisis, to which I make special refer. 
ence in an article elsewhere. 


* * * * 
THE ENGLISH-Sco7TTISH BANKING ALLIANCE, 


It was almost a foregone conclusion that the offer by the 
Royal Bank of Scotland to acquire the shares of Williams 
Deacon’s Bank by means of an exchange of stock, to which 
I referred in the Spectator of August 2nd, would be promptly 
accepted. As a matter of fact, the acceptances were in 
excess of the 85 per cent. required by the Royal Bank of 
Scotland and at a special General Court of Proprietors of 
the Royal Bank, held in Edinburgh on the 20th inst., the 
proprietors unanimously carried the resolution increasing 
the capital from £2,500,000 to £3,800,000 -by the creation 
of additional stock to the extent of £1,300,000, to be issued, 
so far as required, in exchange for the shares of Williams 
Deacon’s Bank, Ltd. The Duke of Buccleuch in an interesting 
speech emphasized the fact that the Royal Bank of Scotland 
would always be essentially a Scottish Institution, but in 
the matter of expansion of the bank’s activities he said that 
he thought opportunities were more especially presented 
in the south and the alliance with the old institution 
known as Williams Deacon’s Bank, Ltd., was conceived 
with that view. The Duke of Buccleuch also drew atten- 
tion to the fact that as the new stock was issued at a 
premium there would be a still further strengthening of the 
already strong reserve of the Royal Bank, while he must have 
had a peculiar pleasure in notifying personally to the pro- 
prietors what had already been announced publicly, namely, 
that the business carried on by the Bank of England for 
over eighty years at their Western Branch in Burlington 
Gardens, London, was now being transferred to the Royal 
Bank of Scotland. 


* * * * 


WARINGS. 


As anticipated, the annual report of Warings showed a 
drop of about 50 per cent. in the profits, but there was still 
a substantial profit for the year of £126,000. A large transfer 
to reserve, however, has had to be made against mortgage 
debt, as to which the report made the following statement :— 


‘** Prior to the year under review, an important sale of property 
not specifically charged under the Debenture Trust Deed had 
been effected, and the proceeds of the sale would have made a 
considezable improvement in the company’s financial position. 
Unfortunately, however, the purchasers have not yet completed 
their payments and the directors have, therefore, thought it 
prudent to reserve out of profit and loss account £127,585, which, 
together with a reserve of £45,000 which existed at the beginning 
of the year, will amount to the whole of the balance of the purchase 
price and interest due as at January 3lst, 1930, in respect of 
such property, viz.: £172,585. This debt is secured to the 
company by a charge on the property, which has recently been 
valued by a well-known firm of valuers at a figure which shows 
a considerable surplus over the amount due. The directors hope 
that the purchasers will be able to complete the transaccion at 
an early date and thereby provide the company with additional 
working capital and allow the amount of £172,585 to be retrans- 
ferred to profit and loss account or to general reserve.” 


No dividend was, of course, recommended for the past yeat 
and the balance shect shows a heavy reduction in cash, 
which, however, still stands at the fairly large total of £191,000. 
The assets also include a loan to the chairman given in 1924 
on mortgage on property in the company’s occupation, 
amounting to £34,999, while additions to this loan account 
during the year (since secured) amount to £74,333, of which 
£10,641 has been repaid. Accompanying the report was a 
personal explanation from Lord Waring of the regrettable 
circular of June 4th last. 
A. W. K. 





Answets to Questions on “ Bed” 


1. King Henry V. (Shakespeare, IV., 3). 2. Marcus Aurelius, 
Meditations, Bk. V., I. (Casaubon’s trans.) -3. Lamb: ‘ Last 
Essays of Elia,” Popular Fallacies, XIV.——4. ‘‘ The rude fore- 
fathers of the hamlet,” in Gray’s Elegy. 5. Lord Monboddo: 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson, Vol. Il. (year 1777)———6. Gulliver, in 
Swift’s 4 Voyage to Lilliput, Chapter I1.——7. Tennyson: In 
Memoriam, LXVII.——-8. Parson Maybold, in Hardy’s Under The 
Greenwood Tree, Part I., Chapter V.——9. Leigh Hunt: A Few 
Thoughts on Sleeping.——10. De Quincey: The Casuisiry of Roman 
Meals (Massin’s Ed., Black, 1897, Vol. VII., p. 13)——l1. The 
Minister of Auburn in Goldsmith’s he Deserted Village.——12. 
Hood: HMugene Aram.---—13. Og the King of Bashan: Deuter- 
onomy, iii., 11 (the reference seems to refer to his sarcophagus), 
Gore’s Commentary, 1928, p. 153. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 
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TAVOY TIN DREDGING 
CORPORATION 


MR, LOUIS HARDY ON THE DEBENTURE 
ISSUE 








TE annual general mecting of Tavoy Tin Dredging Corporation, 
Ltd., was held on the 26th inst. in London, followed by an extra- 
ordinary general meeting to consider icsolutions providing for 
the increase in the capital of the company necessary to carry 
through the proposed scheme of amalgamation. 

Mr. Louis Hardy, who presided, recalled that within three or 
four years of the formation of the company the whole of its original 
capital had been repaid in dividends, and, in addition, a reserve 
fund had been built up sufficient to effect the cost of all the plant, 
&ec.; during six and a half years no less a sum than £318,854 had 
been distributed in cash as dividends, free of tax. 

Adverse conditions in the past two years had temporarily checked 
their progress, but the annual report now submitted demonstrated 
that every measure had been taken to ensure that the future of the 
corporation, given a satisfactory price for tin, should hold out 
prospects no less advantageous than the record of the past. 
Arrangements had been made for the issue of £125,000 in 74 per 
cent. debenture stock at par, repayable in ten years, and with an 
option to convert at any time within the next three years into 
fully-paid shares on the basis of four for every £1 of debenture 
stock; the London Tin Corporation had offered to subscribe for 
the whole of the £125,000 of debenture stock at par free of cost 
to the corporation, but the Board had insisted that the prior right 
to subscribe must be reserved for sharehclders of this company 
and its three affiliates. The board attached no little importance to 
that right, and for the convenience of holders separate transferable 
option certificates would be attached to the debenture stock, and 
application would be made to the Stock Exchange for permission 
todealin them. Apart from placing the finances of the corporation 
on such a sound footing that there need be no anxiety for the 
future, it was the fact that the option to convert provided share- 
holders who put up the debentures with an opportunity of reaping 
the full ultimate benefit of any improvement in the price of tin 
and in conditions generally ; the option was equivalent to a free 
call of Tavoy shares at 5s. per share for a period of three years, and 
there was every reason to believe that tin prices were now at bottom. 

The report and accounts and the proposed increase of capital 
were unanimously approved without question or comment. 








THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837, Incorporated 1880. Capital authorised and_ issued, 
£12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,090; Reserve Fund, £4,850,000 
(together, £8,850,000); Reserve Liability of Proprietors, £8,000,000. 


DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. DEPOSITS 
periods on terms which may be ascertained on 


are also made. 

are received for fixed 

application. 
HNEAD CORNHBILL, E.C. %. 


OFFICE: 71 London, 


LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
AND DENTAL SCHOOL. 


‘ ; (University of London.) 

THE WINTER SESSION will OPEN on WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 1st. 

The Medical College and Dental School of the London Hospital are fully 
equipped to meet modern requirements. The HOSPITAL contains 839 beds (which 
are in constant occupation), and is the largest General Hospital in England. 

_ SCILOLARSHIPS and PRIZES to the value of £1,158 are awarded annually, 
including four Open Entrance Scholarships to the value of £350 and two Entrance 
Scholarships open to students of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge to 
the value of £200. 

, RESIDENT APPOINTMENTS are more numerous than at any other hospital 
in the kingdom. i 

RESEARCH FUNDS of over £113,000 give unrivalled facilities for medical 
research. 

FEES.—MEDICAL.—Intermediate and Final Courses, entrance fee, £21; annual 
fee, £42. Final Course, entrance fee, £10 10s, ; annual fee, £42. DENTAL.—Fall 
Course, £240 in four equal annual instalments, and Hospital Course, £130 in 
two equal annual instalments. 

ATHLETICS, RESIDENCES, &c.—A Clubs’ Union with an athletic ground of 
thirteen acres, Students’ Hostel on hospital grounds, college dining hall, &c. 
(Men Students only are eligible for admission.) 

A prospectus giving full particulars may be obtained from the Dean, Professor 
WILLIAM WRIGHT, M.B., D.Sc., F.R.C.S., who will be pleased to make arrange 
— ~ anvane, wishing to see the Medical College aud Dental School. 

Mile End, E. 1. : 











will quickly convert your 
garden refuse—lawn mow- 


ings, weeds, leaves, pea 
and bean haulm, cte., 
into a 


RICH MANURE, 
equal in every respect to 
Farmyard Manure. 
Gardeners, Nurserymen 
Fruitgrowers, and Farm- 
ers in all parts of the 
world have adopted the ADCO process with success. It 
provides the most effective substitute for animal dung. 
ADCO ACCELERATOR (for lawn mowings 
and soft green refuse), 28 lb., 4/6; 56 lb., 
8/-; 1 ewt. 15/-- STANDARD ADCO (for 
all other rubbish, bracken, and _ straw), 
28 lb., 6/3; 56 lb., 11/6; 1 cwt., 22/-. Car- 
riage paid to nearest goods station. Cash 
with order. Stocked by all leading Seedsmen, 
etc. (Above prices do not apply to Ireland.) 
ADCO LTD., 55 HARPENDEN, HERTS. 


SAFETY FIRST. 


A present family of 4,783 children 
and a total of over 34,000 is the 
record for the past fifty years of the 


WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY 


Please send a gift to Rev. A. J. Westcott, D.D., 

Secretary, Old Town Hall, Kennington, London, 

S.E.11 (Bankers, Barclays Ltd.), and so aid this 
work 
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BRITISH HOTELS SECTION | 








: i ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL, BATH. 
Virst-class residential. Fully licensed. A.A., 
Historical associations (1759). 


R.A.C. Large Garage. 
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A? BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel 
£ Coimnforts with baths and other advantages of a 
Hydro ut moderate cost. Tele.: 341. Lift. 





Best situa- 





I UXTON.—HADDON HALL HYDRO. 








SEPTEMBER 
HOLIDAYS 


Beautiful Continental Resorts. 


] RIDGE OF ALLAN, Stiri’gshire ALLAN WATER 
HOTEL. Mod. elec. treat, appliances, Grms., Brailan. 
TURKEY TRUSTE INNS for excellent country 

quarters, situated in the loveliest parts of Surrey.— 

Apply for list, stating requirements, to SECRETARY, 53 

High Street, Guildford. 

singe Y.—GRAND HOTEL. On Sea Front. First- 

class, 200 rooms fitted with h. & c. water, Suites & 
rooms with baths. Garage. Philip Brown’s “* Revellers "” 


























Pater an can, SABES tts, Millaters | BRIONI, The Adriatic Island resort, | Inanee hand (of ticoeasting fame) fr the season 
Orchestra, Telephone; 4 and 474. RR DES +3 aes an s+ £29: 15 0) FV ORQUAY.—HYDRO HOTEL. Daddy Hole Plain. 
NICE, in the Alpes Maritimes, I Fully Licensed. First-class. 200 feet above sea, 

\HELTENHAM.—Reduced terms, autumn, <&c. 17 days ... FP ... from £15 15 0} A-A. and R.A.C. Tel. : Hydrotel. ‘Phone: 2207. 
/ High altitude; warm; every comfort; golf ; 10 days ... wee «+ from £12 0 O}rpORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An 
car.—COLLET?’s HOTEL, Cleeve Hill, Cheltenham, LUCERNE and LUGANO, 15 days £14 56 l ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 





meals, gratuities, etc. 


] ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
Full 


BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with h. & c. water. 
Suites, 26 new rooms with radiators. Hild. 
Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager, 

DROITWICH BRINE BATHS for Rheumatism. 


A.A., R.A.C, particulars of 





eee PRIVATE HOTEL. 
4 Facing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms. 
English chef. Winter terms from 24 gns. ’Phone 311. 





fe ER.—ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL. Facing 
4 Cathedral. Quiet old-world Caravanserie. H. & c. 
water & radiators in bedms. Liit. Nt. porter. "Phone 4071. 





VY LASTONBURY.—Chalice Well Guest House. Ideal 
J Holiday centre. Good table. Comprehensive library. 


Prices inc!ude Travel tickets, hcte! accommcdation, 


\ these 
specially arranged to suit individual tastes, from 


PICKFORDS 


TRAVEL SERVICE 
53-54: HAYMARKET 
S-Ww:t 
Regent 802/ 


which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. For illustrated Tariff apply 
RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. Telephone 3655. 
rPLOTNES.—SEYMOUR HOTEL. On River Dart. 
Ist class. Cent. heating. Fishing, boating, hunting. 
shooting, golf, bowls & tennis, &c. Gar. ‘Phone: Totnes 14, 


PDEFO INNS. 





and other holidays, 








EFORMED 


Ask for Descriptive List (2d. post free) of 170 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
LTbD. 
P.R.H.A., LTp., ST. GEORGE’S HOUSE, 193 REGENT. 
STREET, W. 1. 





\ THERE to Stay in London.—'FHE LODGE, | St. 
George’s Square, S.W Room and Breaktast 


5s. Gd. day, or 30s. weekly. With dinner, 6s. 6d., or 








Well of Holy Grail. Summer School of Dramatic Art. 


Craft Classes, Expeditions. Terms mod.—Apply Warden. N ATLOCK- = oo —Gt. Britain’s Greatest 
— A ‘or health, comfort and pleasure. 
those with h. & c. from 15s. per day, inc!u- 





Hydro. 
Bedrooms ; 
sive, others at lower rates, 









| ARROGATE.—THE CAIRN, first class. Accom- 
modation 300, Write for Ifustrated Tariff. 


2 guineas weekly. 
E 6 DALLY (from). 
o/ ) Constant hot water ail rooms. 
Street, Cambridge Terrace, W. 2, 





Room, breakfast and hot bath, 
34 Southwick 


270 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements. 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as4 


line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 


74% for 26 ; and 10% for 52. 


Series discounts; 24% for 6 insertions ; 59 13: 
Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, L Mo Sor 13 5 


ondon, W.C. 1. with remittancra 


to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 





PERSONAL 





NAST OFF CLOTHING AND BOOTS SORELY 
NEEDED.—Can you send parcel for distribution 
among children, women and men dwelling in Kast End 
Slums? Parcel should be addressed: The Rev. F. W. 
Chudieigh, East End Mission, Stepney Central Hall, 
Commercial Road, London, E. 1. 





7 OSPITALITY.—In return Lady (widow) desires 
holiday post, September. Preferably drive car. 
Go anywhere.—Box 1637, the Spectator Office. 





- / DAILY (from).—Room, breakfast and hot bath. 
2/0 — Constant hot water all rooms.—34 Southwick 
Street, Cambridge TERRACE, W. 2. 


SS 








APPEALS 





AST END MISSION.—15,000 CHILDREN from 
homes of poverty in East End slums will, this 
summer, be given A DAY’S HOLIDAY at the Seaside 
orin the Country. 2s. pays for one child, giving him, or 
her, twelve hours’ happiness. BETWEEN 500 and 600 
of the most DELICA'!'E and SICKLY BOYS and GIRLS 
will be sent to a Holiday Home for a fortnight at a cost 
of 30s. each. Thousands of tired-out mothers and old 
eople will also be given a holiday. STEPNEY IS 
ONDON’S MOST OVERCROWDED AND POOREST 
BOROUGH. Please send generous help. Contribu- 
tions, greatly needed, thankfully acknowledged by the 
ey. F. W. Chudleigh, East End Mission, Stepney 
Central Hall, Commercial Road, London, E. 1. 








HOSPITAL APPEALS 





Bo ees So DISEASE 
4 by subscribing to the 
LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL 
(Founded 1746) 
and give the patients an opportunity to become 
young women worthy of our race. 
Please send a Special Donation to 
Secretary, 283 Harrow Road, London, W. 9. 











APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANTED 
Or BIRMINGHAM. 


TNIVERSITY 
} See 
The Council of the University invites applications 
for the post of REGISTRAR. Commencing salary 





£750. Applications should be sent in on or before 
September 15th. Particulars can be obtained from the 
undersigned, 
C. G. BURTON, 
Secretary. 
NIVERSITY or CAPE TOWN. 
JOHN GARLICK CHAIR OF COMMERCE, 


Applications are invited for the 
SALA.Y: . 
TRANSPORT; . 


above post :— 
. £1,000 per annum. 
£75 will be provided for transport 
subject to a proportionate refund in 
the event of resignation within three 
years. 
in the first instance for three years 
subject to renewal by mutual consent. 
Duty . « To be assumed on March Ist, 1931. 
Applications with copies of testimonials (eight copies 
of each) should be lodged with the SECRETARY, 
Office of the High Commissioner for the Union of South 
Africa, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 2, from whom forms of 
application and further particulars may be obtained, 
not later than October 15th, 1930. 


ENGAGEMENT: 








SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 





SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
FOR EDUCATED GIRLS. 

Careful Modern Training, culminating in First-class 
POSTS on Completion. No Waiting. 

¥our EXHIBITIONS Granted Annually to help 
clever girls. Please ask for details. 

MODERN LANGUAGES, French, German, and 
Spanish, and the SHORTHAND of each language 
Taught Commercially. 

MISS MILDRED RANSOM 
BANK CHAMBERS, 197 EDGWARE ROAD, W. 2. 
Paddington 6302. 





( YAREERS FOR EDUCATED PUPILS.—Training to 
all branches of the secretarial, journalistic and ad- 
ministrative professions. Languages. A few vacancies 
which quality for first-class appointments.—Central 
Employment Bureau, £4 ussell Square, W.C. 1, 





AS ENGINEERING TRAINING COL- 
1X4 LEGE, Chelsea, London,S.W.3. (Day and Resi- 
dential.)\—Founded specially to train boys of good 
education for the Automobile Industry. The curriculum 
bi an tially practical modern works’ experi- 
ence with training in administration. Appointments 
for qualified students. Candidates will be accepted for 
Probationary Terms. Syllabus from HEADMASTER. 








tT ARPER ADAMS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 

Newport, iggy oor groggy mages! private rooms 
modern sanitation ; farm, dairy, plgs, poultry. Course 
thoroughly practical. 





G UARANTEED SALARIED POSITIONS. 
a 
Kensington College, founded in 1887 and pionéer in 
Secretarial and Business Training, gives every student a 
written guarantee to provide a good salaried post on 
completion of training. Because of the excellence of its 
training, the demand of Kensington College-trained 
students always exceeds the supply. SIX SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS will be awarded in September. Full details, 
with prospectus, from 

Mr. D. M. MuNFORD, Director, 

KENSINGTON COLLEGE, 

Bishop's Road, London, W. 2. 

Telephone : Paddington 904 

Residential accommodation for girls 

buildings. 





6. 
in the College 





IVERPOOL PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 

4 The Course covers three years. New students 

can enter in October and January.—Prospectus sent on 
application to Secretary. 


*DIABETES 


CHELTINE DIABETIC FOOD 


is offered in three grades for mild, 
ordinary and severe cases. Tested and 
approved by the Medical profession. 


CHELTINE AN4# MIC FOOD 


is specially prepared as an easily assimi- 
lated tonic, non-constipating. 











These foods are obtainable from most 
Chemists. If not  procurable locally, the 
makers will send testimonials, booklet, 


samples, &c., post free for 6d, Please write The 


Cheltine Foods Co..Cheltenham Spa. 
Makers also of “ Cheltova’”? Tonic Food— 
Obtainable from UCAL PHARMACIES or 

the manufacturers, 

















LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 





] EAN CLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM. 

Head-Master: P. BOLTON, M.A., formerly Head of 
the Physics and Engineering Dept. of Oundle School. 

Public School represented on Head-Masters’ Con- 
ference. Boarders only, ages 8—19. Separate Pre- 
paratory Department. Scholarships £30 to £25 per 
annum awarded by examination in June. Exhibitions 
£30 per annum available each term for sons of clergy. 
See Public Schools Year Book. 





\ Gametab FOR SOCIAL WORK. 
ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDLESEX. 

Resident students (from 18, upwards) admitted for 
courses of one or two years’ training. Specially intended 
for girls of good education wishing to become club leaders 
or to begin training for future work as hospital almoners, 
welfare workers, care committee organizers, &c. Courses 
arranged to sult needs of individual students. A few 
bursaries available for suitable candidates.—Full parti- 
culars from Miss PRESTON, Principal. 





heiedialameniataiad OF MANCHESTER, 


FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
(Medical, Dental, Public Health, and Pharmaceutical 
Departments open to Men and Women Students.) 

THE SESSION COMMENCES on THURSDAY, 
OCTOBER 2nd. The Courses given at the University, 
the Royal Infirmary, and other allied hospitals, which 
contain over 1,000 beds, provide full instruction for the 
Degree and Diploma Examinations in Medicine and 
Dentistry and for the Diplomas in Public Health, Psychog- 
ical Medicine, Bacteriology, Veterinary State Medicine, 
and Pharmacy. Post-Graduate Courses are also held 
annually, There are Halls of Residence both for Men 
and for Women Students, In addition to two Graduate 
Entrance Medical Scholarships, each of the value of 160 
guineas, Special Entrance Scholarships are open to 
Women Medical Students, and there are other Entrance 
Scholarships tenable in the Medical School. Full infor- 
mation as to courses of study, fees, &c., will be forwarded 





on application to the Registrar, 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE. (Cor, 
LEGE FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE 
S.W., 15. DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLER 
GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W.14. Chairman 
C. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss E. x 
Lawrence.—For information concerning Scholarships 
Loan Fund, and Grant from the Board of Education, 
apply to the SECRETARY. 














BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
NAUTICAL TRAINING, 


M.S. ‘WORCESTER,’ off Greenhithe, Kent, 
Capt. Supt., Lt.-Commander W. C. Steele, V.0 
R.N.—This College is for the training of youths as 
officers in the Mercantile Marine. Two years’ training 
counts as one year’s sea service for qualified cadets. Com. 
missions granted by the Admiralty in the R.N. and 
RK.N.R. Scholarships. Age limit 12 to 16 years. Mode. 
rate terms.—Apply SECRETARY, Thames Nautical 
Training College (Dept. R. 8.), 72 Mark Lane, E.C.2; 
\V OLVERLEY SCHOOL (nr. KIDDERMINSTER), 
—A new boarding house for forty boys is bein 
opened in September, 1931. Vacancies may a book 
now for this house; there are none in the other house,, 
Feces, £70 per annum. Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


20 














Gns. term. Few vac. Good Home.—Prep. School 
(Thanet).—Headmaster, BM;MCP, London, W.0, 


—_—_ 








CO-EDUCATION 


( AK TREE SCHOOL (LTD.), DORKING, SURREY, 
Home and Day School. Girls, 5-14; boys, 5-10. 

Entire charge. Healthy situation. Preparation for 

Public Schools. Prospectus from HEADMISTRESS, 








ee Highlands.—Home School for a_ limited 
K number of little girls and boys. Especially adapted 
for children whose parents are abroad.—Prospectus and 
particulars.—Mrs. Hollins, Highfields, Crowborough, Sx, 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


I ERESFORD HOUSE SCHOOL, Eastbourne.—Re- 
cognized by Board of Education. Preparation for 

all exams, to University entrance standard. Mod. fees, 

Principals ; Miss Speakman and Miss Hilton. 








NIRLS’ RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL, The Grove, near 
Watford, Herts, Magnificent situation, 200 acre 
park. Small classes. Ixam. centre. Domestic science 
branch. School ponies. Entire charge. Parents will 
testify to care and individual interest. Fees, £42 termly. 





I IGHFIELD, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal, Miss WALLIS. Private Residential 


School for Girls. Tele. ** Watford 616.” 





DRINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, LALING, 

LONDON, W.5 (founded 1820).—Boarding School 

for Girls 11-19. Standing in own grounds of nine acrea 
in healthiest part of Middlesex. 





QT DUNSTAN’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, DEVON.— 
KD SCHOOL FOR GIKLS (5-18) (English Church), 
Recognized by Board of Education. Warm climate, sea 
bathing, good food. Fees: Boarders from £75. Day 
scholars from £10.—Apply Sister Supericr, 





\T. HELEN'S, COCKERMOUTH.—Recognized by 
the Board of Education. Principal: Miss WHEELER. 





_ DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX, 


Boarding School on modern public school lines, 
Recognized by the Board of Kducation and the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south 
coast air. Excellent playing flelds. Highly qualified 
staff. Principal: Miss Lucretia Cameron, Fin., Hon, 
School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford. 





rJ\HE Headmistress of a first-class school seeks a com- 

panion pupil for an elder girl reading English and 
French. Fees a secondary matter as companionship ia 
work desired.—For full particulars write C. p cjo J. uJ. 
Paton, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 4. 





f\HE LAURELS, RUGBY.—Private BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Graduate staff; prepara- 
tion for academic and music examinations ; extensive 
playing grounds, hockey, lacrosse, cricket, tennis, riding, 
swimming; excellent health record; individual care 
Scholarships available.—Apply, the PRINCIPALS. 





Ws ORTH. 
PUBLIC RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR 
CHAIRMAN: Rev. J. D. JONES, C.H., M.A., 
Principal: Miss M. Davig, B.A., London. 

Ten acres ground facing sea. Careful individual atten- 
tion and training. Preparation for University Examina- 
tions. Domestic Science. Arts and Crafts. Exceptional 
Musical advantages. School Orchestra, Entrance and 
Leaving Certificates. 

Prospectus from the Principal, Wentworth College 


GIRLS. 
D.D. 





Road, Bournemouth. 
Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd, 
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PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 








\LOCUTION.—Mr. Chas. Seymour gives private les- 
| Re on HOW TO SPEAK extempore. (Bar, Pul- 





nit, Platform, Banquet.) Also Voice, Breathing, 
Confidence. Brochure for’d.—401 Strand, W.C, 2. 
esas 


PEAKING VOICE TRAINED.—Tone, Clear Articu- 
3 lation ; also Public Speaking, Pre paration and [ffec- 
tive Delivery, with Fluency, Confidence. Private Lessons. 
—R. E. Besant, 115 Gower Street, W.€. 1. Mus. 2843. 











SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 





DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS AT HOME or on the 
CONTINENT, and TUTOR’S ESTABLISH- 


MENTS, DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., is 
given free of charge by MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING 
& CO., 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 1. Telephone : 
Regent 5878. Educational Agents. Established 1837, 
NO CHARGES WHATEVER MADE TO PARENTS, 





THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL EDITION, 

P’ ATON’S LIST OF SC HOOL S.—An aid to Parents 

in the selection of Schools and Tutors. Crown 8vyo. 
1,076 pages. Price 5s.; postage 9d. Contains particu- 
Jars with illustrations of Preparatory, Private and 
Public Schools for Boys, Tutors, Private and Public 
Schools for Girls, Domestic Science, Secretarial Training, 
and Physical Training Colle; ges, &e. 
ADVICE ALSO GIVEN, FREE OF ALL CHARGE. 
J.& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 

London, E.C, 4. 





CHOOLS AND TUTORS.—Rteliable information and 
h advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free of charge to parents stating their 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 
preferred, range of fees, &c.) to Messrs. Truman & 
Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street, 
London, W.1. ‘Telephone: Gerrard 3272 (2 lines). 
Publishers of ‘“* SCHOOLS,” the most Bac A guide to 
schools in existence. Price 2s, 6d., post free 33. 3d. 


———— 





\ CHOOLS — BOYS AND GIRLS, 
UTORS for ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. é J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J.& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C,4. Tel.; Mansion House 5053. 





rPHE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


There are a good many y perfectly equipped smaller 
Public Schools which give a PP cea efficient education 





TUTTTYTTYITTYT: 











REASONS FOR 
CRUISING 


BY THE 


‘“ ARANDORA 
STAR” 


The World’s most delightful 


Cruising Liner. 


Well- Planned Itineraries. 
Leisurely Sight - Seeing. 
Perfect Cuisine & Service. 
Charming Public Rooms. 
Largest & Best Equipped 
State-Rooms. 
Reasonable Fares. 
For details of Autumn 
and Winter Mediterranean 
Cruises, and 1931 West 
Indies Cruise - de - luxe, 
apply :— 


BLUE STAR 
LINE 


3 LOWER REGENT ST. 


(Gerrard 5671) 
LiverRpoo.: 10 Water St. 
And Principal Tourist Agents. 


——$__— 





\s 





at a quite reasonable cost. We shall be pleased to send 
FREE OF ALL CHARGE, prospectuses and full in- 

















formation of such schools on hearing the age of the boy, 
locality preferred, and rough idea of fees it is desired to 
pay. 
J. & J, PATON, 

Street, London, E.C, 4 


Educational Agents, 143 Cannon 








A YEAR WRITING Stories and Articles one 
L.C.A. pupil earns—others £9 per week. £31 


£25( 


per month. Why not learn this fase inating hobby by post? 
Specimen Lesson and “ Guide 8’ 
lege of Authorship, 
school with a GUARANTEE of SUCCESS 


’ free from London Col- 


37 (S) Albemarle Street, W. 1—the 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 





PUBLICATIONS 





UTHORS should send immediately for free specimen 





.END YOUR NAME and address on post card for 





copy of Writer's Own Magazine (6d. month'y),}\) current issue of East End Star. Invaluable for 
Invaluable for practical help and suggestion. Address, | Sunday School teachers and Christian workers. Fully 
Arthur H .Stockwell, Ltd., 29 Ludgate Hill, London. illustrated. Fascinating stories of East End life. 
Printed and published by the Rev. F. W. CHUDLEIGH, 

East End Mission, Stepney Central Hall, Commercial 


OR efficient, accurate and cheap typewriting, why not 


KF 


Road, London, E. z 





send your MSS., &c., to Miss Grouse, 35 Church 








Street, Shaftesbury Avenue, W. 1. Gerrard 1542. 
1 EARN to write Articles and Stories ;. make spare 
4 hours profitable; booklet free. —REGENT IN- 


W.8. 





STITUTE (Dept. 85), Regent House, Palace Gate, 
N * bt PED, 1s. per 1,000 words, including carbon 
Accuracy guaranteed. "Mona STUART, 





logical, \ : 
works in English or English translations. 


to Mrs. 


BOOKS WANTED 


TEPVHE Diocese of South Japan (Anglican) needs for 

its Clergy and workers, a Library of modern theo- 
historical, archaeological, and philosophical 
They should 





be up-to-date works. 

Will any readers help by sending one or more volumes 
BICKERSTETH, Japan Church Aid, Church 
House, Westminster, $.W.1 








14 ae "head, London, 8.W. 18 

T = MASSEY, Literary Agent. Good stories. 
&c., required. Send stamp for prospectus to— 

RONAL D MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 








— PEWRITING.—MSS. 10d. per 1,000. _Week-end 
work undertaken.— Miss Sergeant, 6 Talbot House, 
W.C. 2. 


St. Martin’s Lane, London, Temple Bar 2269, 


TOURS, &c. 





LEVENTH WORLD TOUR, ei 7th.—Java, Bang- 


J) kok, Angkor, Japan, Pekin, U.S.A., &c. Also Noy. 
7th—INDIA, BURMA, CEYL ON. —N. S. Bishop, 


¥F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, London, 8.E. 19. 


ELLENIC TRAVELLERS’ CLUB.—Autumn Cruise, 
September 2nd to 22nd, visiting OLYMPIA, 
ZEGINA, ATHENS, CONSTANTINOPLE, cos; 
RHODES, SYRACUSE and PALERMO. —Secretary, 
3D Albany Courtyard, Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 











SURPLUS APPAREL 





UCTION YOUR SURPLUS APPAREL.—Ward- 
robe Dealers and Private People attend our Sales 
and compete for Ladies’, Gent.’s and Children’s Clothing 
Furs, Naval and Military Uniforms, Boots, Shoes, Linen 
and Household Effects, Jewellery, Plate, ‘&e., hence top 
prices realized. Sales daily. Prompt settlements. 
SEND TRIAL PARCEL.—Dept. 8.P., JOHNSON, 
DYMOND & SON, LTD., Auction Rooms (est. 1793), 
24-26 Great Queen’ Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 








APARTMENTS 





r /6 DAILY (from).—Room, breakfast and hot bath. 
oO/0D — Constant hot water all rooms.—34 Southwick 
Street, Cambridge TERRACE, W. 2. 








FOR THE TABLE, &c. 





] ACON, choice streak, boneless, 10-12 Ib., Is. 14d. 

per lb. Dairy-fed Hams, 10-12 Ib., 1s. 24d. per Ib. 
Smoked or pale dried. All rail paid. Full price list 
post free.—E. Miles & Co., Bacon Factory, Bristol. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. 
Artistic and original work from £2 2s. Specimens sent 
free—Henry A. Ward, 57 Mortimer St., London, W. 1. 





AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any- 
thing to sell, or professional services to offer, are 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of 
the many thousands of readers of the Spectator. Prepaid 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) 
per insertion, and should reach the Spectator Offices, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance, 
by Tuesday of each week. Discounts :—2}% for 6 
Insertions ; 5% for 13: 7}% for 26: and 10% for 52 





OVERS OF TURKISH TOBACCO buy “ BIZIM” 
4 Cigarettes; delight of the connoisseur. Tobacco 
matured by nature only; 6s. 3d. per 100, post free, 
plain or cork- -tipped; 500 for 30s. 9d.; 1,000 for 
£2 17s. 6d.; send order and remittance to the manu- 
facturers of choice, rare, fine Tobaccos.—J. J. FREEMAN 
& CO., LTD., 90 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 1. 
I OYAL ARTILLERY Ng shore ae BUREAU, 
Artillery House, Earl’s Court, 8.W. Ex-gunners 
carefully chosen for your needs. Sm: art U a Men 
at shortest notice. Please ‘phone Frobisher 1234. 
I EAL SHETLAND PULLOVERS, Cardigans, &c., 
also all kinds of Shetland Woollies, hand-knitted 
personally for you by expert knitters, plain or in the 
famous “ Fair Isle’ Patterns, from the real, soft, light, 
clastic native wools. At Shetland prices, FAR LESS THAN 
SHOP PRICES. Special discount during slack summer 


months.—Write for Llhustrated Booklet to 8.281, WM. 
D. JOHNSON, Midd-Yell, Shetlands. 


I EAL Shetland hand-knit woollen goods. Jumpers, 

scarves, berets, &c., &c. From stock or knitted to 
own measurements.—Send for illustrated catalogue to 
Miss M. J. Smith, Midyell, Lerwick. 











EAL Harris & Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat. 
free. James St. Tweed Depot,246 Stornoway Scotland. 








Qom ETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, &c.—Hand- 
A coloured Pottery ; be: er "Lindel big profits. 


—Rainbow Pottery Co., Dept. ‘ * Lindfield, Sussex. 





Y\TONE for Gardens.—Write for folder to Ashton 
\) & Holmes, Ltd., Pennine Quarries, Macclesfield. 


W MONEY.—Buy better, Ss at cheaper prices, 
direct by post from makers. B.P.”’ Woven Underwear, 
one of Britain’s finest brands, in Pure Wool or Mixtures. 
Any style, any size, for ‘Woman, Child and Man. 
Be: autifully soft, silky and warm. Guaranteed against 
shrinkage. Complete satisfaction, or money back. 
Post card brings Illus. Catalogue and PATTERNS 
FREE, so you can —To quality and price.— Birkett 
& Phillips, Ltd., Dept. 8, Union Road, Nottingham, 





JINTER UNDERWEAR THAT SAVES YOU 











Regd. 


Destroys MOTH, 





‘DYMUTH” 
SILVERFISH “* ™ 


From Chemists and Household Stores Everywhere. 


upholstery, 


Trade Mark 
that 


prey on clothes, 
books, etc. 


pesis 
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, LOOK FOR 
RED RING 


Insist on India Super 
Tyres, and see that you 
get them. The red ring 
where wall meets tread 


is a guarantee of quality 






and servic>. 


s] = 
MILES... 
THE FINAL TEST 


When all is said and done, the tyre that the 
a—@ discerning motorist eventually chooses is the 
Mme one that answers his demand for yet more 
mileage. 


The best answer to this demand to-day is 
Test <a sg supplied by India Super Tyres, the only 
moe es British-built Super Tyres. 


You want super-mileage. We offer you the 
tyre that gives it. Its service is guaranteed 


‘a 9 
Indig ; on a generous scale, but in actual practice 


India Super Tyres outlive their guarantee 
Master of Mileage many times overt. 


We make nothing but Super Tyres—one thing only—the World’s best. 


INDIA SUPER TYRES 


Concessionaires for Northern Ireland: INDIA TYRE & RUBBER CO. (I.F.S.) LTD., 
E. W. GWYNNE & CO., 34, Gloucester Street, Belfast. 7, Upper Liffey Street, Dublin, C. 9. 
Telephone: Belfast 310. Telegrams: “ Gwyntyre, Belfast.” nis ephone: Dublin 43927 (2 lines). Telegrams: “ Indityre, Dublin.” 
Ben 
Telephones:, CODES f a ile % eh Edition) Telegrams and Cables 


PAISLEY 4141-4145. ( Private INDIAOWL, INCHINNAN, RENFREW. 


INDIA TYRE & RUBBER CO. (GREAT BRITAIN) LIMITED 
INCHINNAN SCOTLAND 
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